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‘if you 're not sure where it shoots... 


Bag hunting eriarerianahip. iw Samatier a personal 
ou re further pride afid.of quick, clean kills. And it's a very important part 
of what a responsible and ethical hunter is all about. 
a a Good marksmanship i is also something you have to learn. | 
QO t i rR ali iEyouhuntwith arifie, practice as muctras you can- “And 


be sure your gun is properly sighted-in before each hunt. 
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you thi nk According to a nationwide study conducted for NSSF, the 


_ non-hunting public believes that today's hunter is generally 
not very skilled. Now, we'd like to think that’snotreally 
- accurate — but that you are. 
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THE COVERS 


Front: Florida ducks (Florida mallards). This non-migratory species 
is confined to the peninsula from Gainesville south. From a 
painting by Wallace Hughes. Back: A common species 
throughout the state, the raccoon /s our most 
important furbearer. Photo by Lynn Stone 


Nowadays who is a kid supposed to 
to look up to ? 


HERO 


ur society lacks heroes. Not long ago, this 
Oe was crawling with heroes but now the 

stars of stage and screen, the politicians and 
others of high position can’t often be so classified. 

That makes it tough to be a kid. If there isn’t a 
highly visible hero around, who is a kid supposed to 
emulate? 

However, there is a group of men who save the 
day. Grandfathers. If a grandfather can’t be a kid’s 
hero, he’s a mighty sorry grandfather. 

When I was growing up, I was blessed with two 
very excellent grandfather heros. One has since 
passed on and I treasure the double gun he left me. 
The other, well, he’s a different kind of hero. 

At 84, D. Ross (Pop) Capps is very much alive and 
well. His stranglehold over his business, his inde- 
pendence and most especially, his bird dogs, hasn’t 
been loosened in the least by his age. 

Pop is a bird dog field trialer and from his Missis- 
sippi home, he ranges to trials anywhere south of 
Canada. 

Field trials are a mixture of game and dogs, horse- 
flesh and comradeship, cigars and bourbon. In the 
purest of the bird dog trials, no game is ever killed 
and the emphasis is on dog manners and training. 
Field trialers are a different breed of outdoorsmen. 

To further qualify Pop, he’s of the old school. His 
definition of “bird” is the bobwhite quail. Don’t con- 
fuse him with trivia about “bird dogs’, either. There 
is only one bird dog, the “POINTER”. All others 
aren't worth the space they occupy at the dog dish. 

Pop’s history is as colorful as his appearance. 


Though he stands only five-six, he once coached 
basketball. The only hair that adorns his scalp is a 
fringe around the edges. He objects heartily to bar- 
bers who charge full price for a one sixteenth haircut. 
Pop is a gentleman of stubborn pride shot through 
with Southern tradition. 

We got along fine during most of my boyhood. He 
tutored me in the finer points of bird dogs and horse- 
flesh, allowed me to sniff his cigar smoke and mix his 
bourbons to exacting standards. 

I believe he had high hopes for his eldest grand- 
child, but my fall from grace came quickly. 

There were two incidents involved. The first began 
one Christmas when I discovered a .410 single shot 
and a box of sixes under the tree. Shortly thereafter, | 
set out toward the nearest woody patch and the 
squirrels I knew lived there. 


quail I startled that fine morning. I also insist that it 

was out of fear for my life that I fired into that 
bursting, brown-feathered bomb. 

I still maintain that the destruction of that one 
bobwhite quail was completely unintentional, but | 
walked over and picked up the little treasure by the 
leg, knowing full well the season had ended. 

“Ahem.” 

A sound like that out in the wilderness is frighten- 
ing, especially when it comes from a game warden. 
There stood Earl Boyd, complete with straw hat, gun 
and badge. 

“What have you got there?” 


| didn’t get that far. | wasn’t ready for the covey of 
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It was highly apparent what I had. I swallowed 
hard. “A quail,” | answered in a small voice. 

“Well, let me see him.” Earl took the bird and we 
stood there for awhile, just him and me and the 
deceased bobwhite. 

“You know, this bird could cost you $35.00,” he 
said. 


Tiiireen dollars is a lot of money when you’re 


thirteen. Not only that, but there was the matter 

of a criminal record that would follow you 
around the rest of your life to consider. And the stack 
of newspapers that reach to the moon you'd have to 
sell to come up with the money. 

“What's your name?” 

I told him. 

He mulled it over for a while. ““You’re Pop’s grand- 
kid, aren’t you?” Everybody calls Pop “Pop’’, even 
game wardens. 

“Yes sir.” | knew I was lost then. 

An evil gleam came into Earl's eye as he studied 
this newest piece of information. “Okay, I tell you 
what I’m gonna do. I’m not gonna write you up or 
haul you off to jail. am gonna do something worse. 
I’m gonna tell Pop.” 

And he did. Pop could not believe that one of his 
own had transgressed so far as to actually shoot a 
quail. An out-of-season quail, yet! It took a while and 
an awful lot of lawn mowing before I was admitted, 
somewhat tentatively, back into his good graces. 

Then came the second and final incident. One 


Wallace Hughes 


night I proudly took a new specimen of doghood over 
for him to see. The puppy was orange and white and 
cuddled in my arm. 

He looked it over, tugged at its ears and thumped 
its short, stubby little tail. 

“What the hell you brought home now, boy?” he 
growled. 

“It’s a bird dog,” I declared. 

“Nope, it isn’t that,’”” he insisted, watching in hor- 
ror as the “bird dog” had an accident on his carpet. 
“Tt isn’t that at all.” 

Between my new Brittany spaniel’s mess on the 
carpet and my insistence that the creature was indeed 
a “bird dog”, Pop decided he would have nothing 
further to do with this yokel grandson who would 
actually shoot birds, out-of-season ones at that, and 
didn’t know the difference between a bird dog and a 
potato chip. All those years of training had been a 
waste. When he found out I liked to hunt doves and 
chase deer, my stock hit an even lower level. 

Failing on me so utterly, Pop turned to the next 
grandson down the line and came out worse than 
ever. This one didn’t give a hang about dogs or birds, 
though he didn’t mind the bourbon. 

Grandsons three and four aren’t even mentioned 
around Pop’s household. One bought a Labrador and 
the other, alas, began raising blueticks. 


That worked, up to a point, as she loved horses 
and didn’t mind dogs. But she looked pretty fun- 
ny with a cigar hung out the corner of her mouth. 
Nowdays, Pop’s grandchildren’s tide is out. But 
he’s not through. Though he’s run out of second 
generation progeny, there’s another crop coming up 
and a couple of great grandchildren show some 
rough promise. Maybe one of them will be trainable. 
Whoever that might be, you can bet he won't lack 
for a hero. O 


I: desperation, Pop tried out a granddaughter. 
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Fall 
Fishing 


he fall months may attract outdoorsmen to Flor- 
Te: woodlands to hunt their quarry, but smart 

freshwater fishermen know it is the best time of 
the year to get onto the lakes and rivers. 

“It’s a time of the year that is often neglected as far 
as freshwater fishing in Florida,” says Tom Vaughn 
of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. 

Vaughn recommends that hunters might even con- 
sider taking along their fishing tackle so that if a 
woodlands outing doesn’t yield any game, they can 
at least try a hand at bringing home a string of fish. 

As chief of the bureau of fish management with the 
Commission, Vaughn is an enthusiastic supporter of 
the fall fishing season in Florida. “It’s a time of year 
when fish resume feeding on a more routine sche- 
dule,” he said. “They are more active and the chance 
of catching fish is greatly increased as water tempera- 
tures drop from those of the hot and muggy summer 
months.” 

Black crappie, also known as speckled perch, can 
be caught with the simplest tackle such as a cane 
pole, small hook and lead shot to keep the minnow 
down. ‘Now is the time to get back on the lake with 
cane pole and some live bait such as Missouri min- 
nows. Drift with the fall wind in open water, cover- 
ing a lot of territory. It’s easy fishing — just sitting 
out there watching the bobbers.”” he explained. 

The fisheries official adds that ‘most people think 
spring is the only favorable fishing time. But the truth 
is that the first of October through the middle of 
November is as good. The same techniques that are 
productive during the spring of the year will give 
results in the fall.” 

The best bet for largemouth bass is plastic worms, 
topwater plugs and spinner baits. Vaughn says the 
fisherman should try a variety of locations — 
shorelines, different types of vegetations, and over 
drop-offs. ‘“‘Don’t just concentrate on one location 
and one technique. Variety of locations and depths, 
and keeping on the move offers the best chance of 
finding the fish. Once you locate them, stay with 
them, using the same technique for consistent re- 
sults,” he advises. 
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Mercury Marine 


Florida offers an abundance of freshwater fishing 
opportunities. They range from the major river sys- 
tems in the northern part of the state to the huge 
lakes in the central and southern areas. 

“One good reason for fishing this time of year is 
lack of competition. Most people take up hunting. If 
you want to have a lake or river virtually to yourself, 
plan the outing now,” he says. 

The sunshine bass, one of the most exciting game 
fish available in Florida’s inland waters, provides a 
major challenge to the fall season fisherman. “A good 
fisherman will keep his eye out for surface schooling 
activity when fishing for sunshines. If he spots that 
type of activity, it is a good idea to cast a surface lure 
into the school,” he said. Vaughn explained that 
when sunshines go after bait fish, there is a notice- 
able thrashing at the surface and fishermen need to 
be quick to cast to that area with a flashy minnow- 
type lure. “Be quick in making your cast and work 
the lure back through the concentration of fish. As 
long as the school stays on top, you can probably 
hook a fish nearly every cast.” 

Fall is prime time for Florida fishing and Vaughn 
says the Commission’s records back up that conten- 
tion. Why not give it a try? O 


Florida’s Wildlife Management Areas 


IS THERE A FUTURE? 


o the more observant outdoorsman who has 

watched the Commission’s wildlife manage- 

ment area program develop, it must be obvi- 
ous that some unsettling changes have taken place 
during recent years. We haven’t lost much ground 
yet, not literally anyway, but that possibility hangs 
heavy as a very real threat in the not too distant 
future. 

“Hunters just aren’t like they used to be,” an 
old-timer recently observed. | had to agree with 
him; as the younger generation puts it, | knew 
where he was coming from. 

Once upon a time a hunter, for the most part, 
was a sportsman. Hunter:sportsman—the terms 
were practically synonymous. That is no longer 
true. Sure, there are still plenty of true sportsmen 
around who play by the rules. As with the storied 
barrel of apples, though, there are a few rotten 
ones who, if they don’t actually ruin the others, at 
least make them suspect. 

Maybe you set your decoys on some remote 
pothole in one of the public hunting areas. You 
settle back to admire the beauty of the dawn and 
to listen for the soul-stirring music of whistling 
wings. But don’t relax too much. Chances are some 
lumbering lout will thrash by, banging the sides of 
his boat and talking loudly as he and his buddy 
plunk themselves half hidden in the cover near 
your blind. Probably, he doesn’t even set out 
decoys; why bother when he can take advantage of 
your set. “Got as much right to be here as you 
have, buddy.” A set-to with a slob hunter is a 
sorry way to start a day afield. 

Or suppose you are watching in eager anticipa- 
tion as a buck works toward you from the far end 
of a food patch. There’s a good possibility that a 
wandering joker, who should be on a stand at that 
hour, will shag the deer out of the field or take an 
impossibly long shot to beat you to the draw. 
“You ain’t got your name on him, buster.” Can’t 
argue with that. 

Ethics, simply good manners afield, seem to 
have eroded along with a lot of our other moral 
values. The sad part of the situation is that a rela- 
tively small number of people (they can’t be called 
sportsmen by any stretch of the imagination) are 
ruining it for the others. And, like the bad apples 
in the barrel, the rot spreads from one to another 
until the whole thing isn’t worth worrying about. 


At the risk of oversimplifying the situation, you 
could say that this erosion of individual values is 
the greatest single threat to the continuance of 
public hunting in the state. Of course there are 
ramifications to complicate the picture and eco- 
nomic conditions, among other factors, certainly 
have a bearing. 

Dr. Allan Egbert, assistant director of the Com- 
mission’s wildlife division, sees three main areas of 
concern regarding the future of the management 
area program. The first, already touched on, is the 
business of hunter ethics. ‘Over the years,” says 
Egbert, ‘‘a different breed of hunter has devel- 
oped. This is one who is less likely to watch out 
for, and be concerned with, property of his host, 
whether a large timber company or an individual 
farmer. This seems to be directly related to the 
shift in our population from rural to urban areas. 
A great many of our people now are so far re- 
moved from the land that any sort of outdoor 
jaunt is almost akin to visiting a foreign country. 
These people have little feeling for the land. They 
do not appreciate it in the aesthetic sense, seeking 
only to take from the country whatever bounty 
befalls them and then scurry back to their refuge in 
the city. 

“But it isn’t just the city-based hunter who is 
guilty of loutish behavior afield,’”’ Egbert hastens 
to add. ‘“‘There is a good representation of the slob 
hunter syndrome among the rural population as 
well. 

“Time was when the hunting tradition was 
something passed on from father to son—a sort of 
heritage of good sportsmanship. While it still hap- 
pens to some degree, it is becoming increasingly 
uncommon,” Egbert points out. 

This may be one explanation for the apparently 
growing lack of concern for the rights of the land- 
owner—for rampant vandalism that ranges from 
tearing down posted signs and littering to cutting 
fences and, in some extreme cases, shooting up 
livestock, heavy equipment, and irrigation pipes. 

Economic considerations are also an important 
factor in the growing dilemma in the hunter-land- 
owner relationship. Everything costs more nowa- 
days. Taxes are up; road maintenance costs high; 
fuel costs for putting in farm crops and wildlife 
food plots,; fertilizer, seed and labor are rising. It 
is only natural that the landowner, faced with 
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towering expenses, should seek financial benefits 
by whatever means his property can provide. 

The dollars gained from leasing hunting rights to 
private individuals almost always far exceed the 
amount the Commission is able to pay. Then too, 
back to the landowner’s concern over potential 
abuse of his property: a hunt club leasing private 
lands is much more likely to see to it that abuses 
of the owner’s rights are kept to a minimum. The 
members are interested in hunting the next season 
and the year after that. The onus of policing their 
own ranks falls on the membership and usually the 
chore is readily accepted. 

A third development is bringing changes to the 
public hunting picture in the state. Traditionally 
much land has been hunted whether the owner 
was in agreement with the situation or not. As a 
result, many landholders, especially corporate and 
absentee individual owners, welcomed the op- 
portunity to put their property into state-operated 
hunting areas where there would be some degree of 
control. 

During recent years, owners have gained a firmer 
grip on the situation, mainly through better en- 
forcement of more rigid trespass laws. As a result, 
some are considering alternatives to having their 
holdings in the Commission’s Type | wildlife man- 
agement area system. 

Other landowners feel the substantial public 
relations benefits accruing from their property in 
the program override the drawbacks of allowing 
hunter access. 

In this connection, it might be worth mention- 
ing that 1,483,000 of the nearly 5,000,000 acres 
of Florida wildlife management area lands are pri- 
vately owned. Since the Commission issues the re- 
quired permits and regulations, many hunters fail 
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Check station, Apalachee Wildlife Management Area, Jackson Co 
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unty. 


to recognize the fact that private landowners—in- 
dividuals and corporations rather than the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission—are their hosts. 

The matter of vandalism looms large as a major 
threat to the continuance of the public hunting 
program in the state. Some companies have gone so 
far as to close down their timber operations, pul- 
ling their equipment from the area during the hunt- 
ing season because of vandalism, and in some cases 
from potential danger to their workers from care- 
less or unknowing hunters. 

It is no minor matter to those of us who hope 
that the tradition of public hunting will continue 
far into the future. Although it may be a relative- 
ly small proportion of the hunters who are actually 
guilty of irresponsible behavior, everyone pays for 
their thoughtlessness. It is not being a ‘“‘stool 
pigeon” to report acts of vandalism; it is making 
an investment in your hunting future. If a few 
vandals cause the loss of public hunting lands, it 
won’t be just the slob hunters who will be ex- 
cluded—you’ll pay the penalty, too, for their mis- 
deeds. 

Consider that Florida has one of the most ex- 
tensive public hunting programs in the nation. It 
has developed to its present state over the years 
since WWII. The WMAs accommodate approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the state’s hunters. If the 
landowner-hunter relationship continues to deteri- 
orate, a good many of us may find ourselves 
looking for a place to hunt in the years to come 
and facing the prospect of paying from $100 to 
$500 or more for the privilege, if we are lucky. 

In the next issue, we plan to carry comments 
from various land managers regarding their feelings 
on the situation of public land use and abuse. It’s 
an important issue, in fact a vital matter, that must 
be addressed now before we find ourselves facing 
drastically restricted hunting opportunities in the 
not distant future. O 
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STIMULATOR 


hen the south Florida sun sinks to treetop 
Wes. a special group of bank fishermen be- 

gins gathering at key locations on Lake 
Osborne’s urban shoreline. The species sought by 
these anglers is not the traditional largemouth bass or 
panfish varieties common to Florida waters. These 
fishermen utilize a specialized angling technique in 
pursuit of a hardy and exciting new hybrid fish, the 
sunshine bass. 

As daylight wanes, more anglers arrive in antici- 
pation of the feeding spree. The fish begin moving 
into key locations to feed during the last hour of light 
and continuing into the night. Some anglers have 
reported that you can set your watch by the start of 
feeding activity. These hot-spots, or ‘feeding sta- 
tions,” are constricted areas in the lake that provide 
sunshine bass the opportunity to wait in ambush for 
schools of gizzard and threadfin shad traveling these 
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narrow passages. The most popular spots are near 
Lantana, Sixth Avenue, and Kellers Canal bridges. 

Packaged saltwater shrimp, purchased from local 
tackle shops, are the prescribed bait. A conventional 
“fish-finder’’ set-up is the usual method of rigging. 
This consists of a 12 to 18 inch monofilament leader 
with the hook at one end and a swivel by which the 
leader is attached to the main line, at the other. A 
sliding sinker is threaded onto the main line before 
the leader is attached. The lead rests on the lake 
bottom and water moving through the constricted 
areas by the wind causes the shrimp to rise or bounce 
off the lake bottom. 

While shrimp fished in this manner have proven to 
be the most consistent producer of sunshine bass, 
other methods include the use of small artificials such 
as jigs and various deep running spinner baits. 

Feeding sunshine bass greedily attack the tantaliz- 
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ing bait and provide an impressive battle that a good 

many fishermen think outclasses the fight of a 

comparable sized largemouth. The hooked sunshine 

will dive and dart about wildly but is reluctant to 

pa the characteristic jumping of the largemouth 
ass. 

Peak season for sunshine bass at Lake Osborne 
begins in October and continues through March. By 
this time, the fingerlings from the spring stocking 
have reached harvestable size, weighing from one- 
half to three-quarters of a pound. They are highly 
predacious, feeding on small shad, grass shrimp and 
minnows. At this state they are susceptible to the 
fisherman’s offerings. 


By Frank Morello 
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Sunshine bass - a 
management tool 
for the urban fishery 


During this peak period, limit catches of six fish are 
common. On a good day, a limit may be landed in a 
matter of minutes. The simple fishing method and 
fast action provides an exciting outdoor experience 
for all age groups. There is no advanced preparation 
required, nor is a boat or sophisticated tackle called 
for. It's simply a matter of grabbing a fishing pole and 
a package of shrimp and going to the lake. 

Because of this, sunshine bass fishing, for many, 
has become a family affair. One angler commented 
“My wife used to complain about my going fishing 
after work until I took her to Lake Osborne for sun- 
shines. Now, she meets me at the door and we go 
fishing whether I want to or not.’” Another angler 
jokingly stated that he could not concentrate on 
fishing for spending his time unhooking fish and 
re-baiting for his little boys. One 6-year-old girl was 
observed crying because she had caught her limit and 
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The 
Stimulator 


Sunshine bass offers great prom- 
ise for such bodies of water as 
West Palm Beach’s Lake Osborne 
where deteriorating water quali- 
ty has nearly eliminated sport 
fish populations. Fast growing, 
with enough weight and fight 
to put up vigorous opposition to 
being landed, the hybrid striper- 
white bass cross is gaining a rep- 
utation as a prize worth seeking. 


her father would not let her fish anymore. This type 
of fishing provides for a social interaction within the 
family and with friends. 

As the season progresses, the catch per unit of 
effort decreases because of the high removal rate of 
the young fish. However, the quality of the catch 
increases due to rapid growth of the remaining sun- 
shines. 

While young-of-the-year fish comprise the majority 
of the catch, fish up to 8 pounds from older year 
classes are occasionally landed, causing a new surge 
of excitement and anticipation among anglers. 

Lake Osborne consists of 356 acres located mainly 
within John Prince Park, maintained by the Palm 
Beach County Parks and Recreation Department. The 
park is a multi-purpose recreational development de- 
signed to accommodate large crowds seeking outdoor 
activity. Available facilities include an overnight 
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campground, golf driving range, tennis courts, ball 
field, bike and jogging paths, nature walk, picnic 
areas, boat ramps and two miles of shoreline fishing 
access. 

Lake Osborne historically supported an excellent 
sportfish population. As with many Florida lakes, 
development and intensive urbanization caused en- 
vironmental changes within the lake. In the case of 
Lake Osborne, increased organic pollution brought 
about a shift in fish population from one with a high 
percentage of sport varieties to one that was predomi- 
nately rough fish. 

Population sampling conducted by Commission 
biologists shows a population of from 100 to 300 
pounds of shad per acre. In addition, rapid human 
population growth and increased tourism brought 
intensive fishing pressure on this relatively small 
lake. A 1975, 90-day creel survey documented 14,000 
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man-hours of fishing pressure with a harvest of 
15,000 fish. 

Lack of public fishing opportunity and declining 
quality of sport fish populations in urban lakes ex- 
periencing increased fishing pressure are current 
problems facing fish management biologists. One 
approach to solving these problems is to provide 
fishing by supplemental stocking of additional sport 
varieties. The management approach chosen for Lake 
Osborne has been the introduction and continual 
stocking of sunshine bass. 

Initially stocked to aid in reducing the shad popula- 
tion, analysis of food habits indicates the new breed 
is doing this job well, in addition to providing excel- 
lent sport fishing and table fare for anglers. Since the 
Osborne stocking program began in 1975, a total of 
80,000 fish have been introduced. Since the sunshine 
bass are nonreproducing hybrids, it is necessary to 
stock hatchery produced fingerlings each year. These 
come from the Commission’s Richloam facility in 
Sumter County. 

Commission fisheries biologists monitor each intro- 
duced year class to evaluate various stocking rates, 
survival, growth and fisherman success. This proce- 
dure helps ensure the fisherman’s dollars are being 
wisely utilized in the effort to provide quality fishing. 

Other urban lakes within Palm Beach County 
which have been stocked with sunshine bass include 
Clarke, Pine, and Catherine. O 


An oldtimer tells it like he saw it 


urkey Tales 


By W.H. Goodman 


hile I don’t claim to be an expert in the fine art 
W: turkey hunting, I’ve served a lengthy ap- 

prenticeship on the trail of this top-notch 
game species. During the course of those years I've 
gathered a pretty fair collection of trophies and have 
picked up a good bit of practical knowledge of turkey 
hunting. 

Most of the trophies I’ve gathered have been from 
gobblers I called up. One notable exception was a 
28-pound giant of a bird that fell to me by happen- 
stance. 

I was making my way slowly through some heavy 
underbrush on the way to a stand. I was more in- 
terested at the moment in avoiding the ever-present 
possibility of stepping too close to a rattlesnake than 
in considering the possibility of downing a turkey. 
Just as I came abreast of a huge pine tree, I heard the 
whooshing of powerful wings. A gobbler was coming 
in fast at about treetop level. I shifted into position as 
quickly as possible and froze. 

The bird must have felt he’d put enough distance 
between himself and whoever had flushed him and 
decided to rest a bit in the top of this tall pine where 
he'd have a good view in all directions. As he spread 
his wings and extended his legs for a landing, | 
touched off a load of high-powered #4s. It was a solid 
hit. The bird dropped down about 20 feet, then, to 
my amazement, promptly took off flying. I fired 
again and brought him down, but he hit the ground 
running. A third shot bowled him over but he came 
up running again. There I stood with an empty gun 
and my prize turkey rapidly disappearing into the 
thick underbrush which apparently hindered him not 
at all but proved a real problem for me. However, I 
finally caught up with him and gave him the coup de 
grace, getting thoroughly spurred in the process. 

When we got this bird to the cleaning table, I was 


amazed to see that only three pellets had pierced his 
body for I’d expected a lot of shot up turkey meat. 
Other than the unusual size of this gobbler, there is 
nothing very remarkable about this incident except | 
think it illustrates well that the heavily feathered 
body of an old gobbler is almost immune to shot at 
approximately 100 feet which was about the height of 
the pine tree he was trying to land in. 

It hurts to think of the number of turkeys that are 
lost simply because the hunter thinks he missed his 
shot or is too lazy or ignorant to make a thorough 
search for his game. It is not often a job that can be 
done successfully in a few minutes — it may take an 
hour or more to do it properly. 


ne of the best illustrations of this happened to 
me awhile back. I had parked my car in the 


woods and had walked down toward the river 
where the turkeys were known to use frequently due 
to the acorn crop. I had gone only a relatively short 
distance when something or somebody flushed this 
gobbler and he was coming toward me fast and at 
about treetop level. I took one shot at him as he 
passed over me but, if anything, his speed seemed to 
increase. In any event, he disappeared through the 
trees on the hillside. I don’t claim to be the best wing 
shot in the world by a wide margin but I can tell when 
I have scored a hit and I knew I had made a good 
solid hit on that bird. Following instructions once 
given me by an old mountaineer, I marked the tree 
under which I was standing and took a bearing in the 
direction the turkey had gone. I walked in as near a 


A gobbler under a full head of steam can, and 
frequently does, glide for considerable distances. 
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straight line as possible for quite some distance but I 
found no turkey. 

It was about lunch time so I gave up the hunt 
temporarily and went back to camp where I told my 
story. The amused concensus was that I had wasted a 
load of good shot. I knew better because of one thing 
I had not told them which made me certain that my 
turkey was lying dead on that hillside. 

I remembered what my old mountaineer friend had 
told me long ago. “Iffen a turkey is hit solid, he may 
be a dead bird but he will have time to lock his wings 
wide open and sail as far as possible, that is, if the 
wings ain’t damaged.” 


fter lunch, while the others were taking a nap, I 
drove back to the scene of the morning’s event. 


I guess I must have been a little hungry to give 
up so soon that morning, but I was dead serious 
about finding that turkey if it took all afternoon. 

I flagged the tree where the shot was fired and then 
took a careful bearing in the direction the turkey had 
gone, picking out a big tree directly in line of flight as 
best I recalled it. From that tree I took a second 
sighting using my gun barrel this time to get a true 
bearing from the original tree past tree #2 and on to 
another prominent tree to which I proceeded but 
more slowly and carefully this time because I could 
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not have seen the turkey fall this far away through 
the trees. 

I had almost crested the rise when there before me 
lay my gobbler. His head had hit the ground first and 
had plowed a tiny furrow in the leaves. Those wings 
were locked solid in sailing position and were still 
outspread. I bled the bird to be sure he really was 
finished, and headed for camp. Maybe I wasn’t 
proud when I took my gobbler in and roused up a 
bunch of sleepy heads to prove my point. 

My guess is that it would be truly amazing to know 
the number of turkeys that, though well hit, have 
been lost because they didn’t fold up and hit the 
ground like a dove or quail. My advice to the inex- 
perienced hunter is to observe your turkey closely if 
he doesn’t fall at the shot but begins to sail. Take 
bearings carefully and go after him. A turkey that is 
shot at and missed will keep on flying to avoid fur- 
ther danger. 


this manner. Some were mine and some were 
hit by other hunters who thought they had mis- 
sed and just refused to make the effort. I’ve heard 
arguments on the subject but there is little doubt in 
my mind that a turkey that is well hit when he’s 
heading out at high speed will frequently lock his 


Te is not the only turkey I have tracked down in 
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wings and begin to sail even though he may already 
be dead as a door nail or right next to it. 

Turkey hunting from blinds is not as productive for 
me as it appears to be for most people. The ability to 
become and remain perfectly still no matter what the 
provocation, is my best bet. Good camouflage cloth- 
ing is a great help, but regardless of what you may be 
wearing, the most important element in hunting tur- 
keys is to freeze into absolute immobility and stay 
that way, no matter what. 


nce I had parked myself on a hillside above a 

little branch to try to persuade an old gobbler 

to return to a feeding ground from which I had 
carelessly spooked him a bit earlier. Putting together 
a blind would have made too much commotion so I 
backed up against a big tree and braced myself with 
my outstretched legs to keep from slipping further 
down the steep incline. | managed to get a reply or 
two from the gobbler indicating he was headed back 
my way. A young hen came along chirping away as 
nonchalantly as you please and daintily stepped over 
my outstretched legs and went on about her busi- 
ness, apparently never realizing she’d been within 
hand’s grasp of a human. 

On the matter of blinds, I’ve seen a number that 
seemed to me to be too much of a good thing, pro- 
viding so much cover that they made shooting dif- 
ficult or nearly impossible. After trying a number of 
different systems, I’ve settled on backing up against a 


Gobbler conflict marks spring mating season, shown at left 
by work of Commission biologist Neal Eicholtz. Owl 
hooting is traditional way to encourage turkey to gobble, 
thus reveal his presence. Famed turkey hunter Ben Rodgers 
Lee, below, makes like barred owl. 


Morrie Naggiar 
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big tree and using some light brush or palm fronds to 
break up my outline. One thing about an established 
blind, once it is shot from a time or two, it is forever 
thereafter suspect to every turkey within a half mile 
or more from the site. 

There are many dangers and disappointments in- 
volved in hunting wild turkeys. A hunter might just 
as well make up his mind before he starts into the 
woods that a wild turkey is a lot smarter than any- 
thing else he’s likely to encounter. A gobbler that has 
been shot at, maybe even hit lightly enough to sur- 
vive the experience, is going to be doubly cautious. 
All of this adds up to big odds in favor of the turkey 
in any encounter with a hunter. 

A final point that should be made concerns the 
incredible eyesight of a wild turkey. On one especial- 
ly memorable occasion I was sitting under a bushy 
oak with its lower limbs sweeping down to touch the 
ground. It was growing near the middle of a well- 
used chufa field. I was a bit unsettled to note several 
empty shells lying under the tree. If turkeys are shot 
from a blind, as mentioned earlier, any surviving kin 
will forever be suspicious of that location. 

The afternoon sun was shining brightly and direct- 
ly in my face, although filtered somewhat by the 
foilage. 

In an unexpectedly short time, I saw two huge 
gobblers appear at the far edge of the field. I noticed 
that my tree was constantly under surveillance by 
one or the other of the gobblers. They were deathly 
afraid of that tree but the pull of the chufas was too 
much to resist. They were both well out of range and 
there was no way I could back out into the woods and 
make a circle to come up behind them. 


cided to experiment with the turkey eyesight 

theory. I laid my gun down and without moy- 
ing a branch of the tree, I made a little chirp with my 
mouth, just loud enough for them to hear. Both of 
them came to attention instantly, looking directly at 
my place of concealment. I fully realized they could 
not see me as well hidden as I was, so I just began to 
blink my eyes directly into the sun. While they could 
not make out my form there was space enough be- 
tween the leaves apparently for the turkeys to get the 
unusual reflection of repeated light flashes from my 
eyes. 

"The response was almost instantaneous. Both tur- 
keys gave a loud warning putt and took to the air. 
They left the scene at top speed. If this was not a 
convincing test of the turkey’s amazing eyesight, I'll 
wait until someone devises a better one. 

It all boils down to the fact that, for a hunter seek- 
ing a real challenge, the wild turkey is fully qualified 
to fill the bill. More often than not, this premier of 
North American game birds will win the battle of wits 
hands down. O 


Ree the hopelessness of the situation, I de- 


A decoy lures birds. A reverse 
decoy repels them. 


Meet Mister Splat 


haven’t—you have missed one of the most fas- 

cinating, effective and remarkable personalities 
to be observed anywhere in the woods or waters. | 
have known him only a year or so, and yet | real- 
ize our lack of acquaintance over the decades has 
been a distinct loss to me. Although he works for 
only a fraction of the time, remaining inactive for 
most of the year, he is a welcome house guest of 
mine and can be one of yours absolutely free. 


|: you haven’t met Mr. Splat—and you probably 


Mr. Splat was christened, appropriately | think, 
by my sons, after only a few moments of anony- 
mous existence, because Splat! is the sound a very 
dead duck makes when it hits the water after 
having been instantaneously dispatched within 
close range by a load of birdshot. If heard on tape, 
the sequence would sound like this: ‘‘Mark! Swish, 
swish, swish. Bang! Ssssss-Splat!” 

Mr. Splat came into existence as a result of a 
frustrating problem which arose as my sons and | 


Gerald R. Hunter 
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Camouflage is key consideration in successful water- 
fowling. Bob Hunter suggests a change of tactics to 
bring wary ducks, such as ringnecks above, into range. 


hunted ducks in the large north Florida lakes la- 
monia and Jackson. It is a problem universal to 
duck hunters who operate on large bodies of water. 
In these lakes, pond lilies, duckweed and other veg- 
etation grow from the shores well out into the 
water, ceasing where the bottom drops off to 
about an eight foot depth. Between this vegetation 
and that of the opposing shore is open water 
known locally as “the strand.’”’ When we first built 
our blinds in the vegetated areas, we got some 
shooting but not as much as we would have liked. 
The ducks, not exactly stupid, wanted to fly over 
the open water where there were no blinds. The 
ringnecks and ruddies in particular would fly just 
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out of gun range of our blind, situated in the outer 
edge of the vegetation. 

One morning after we had gotten into our 
blind, we noted a boat of late-arriving duck hunters 
making their way up the strand toward their 
blinds. As they drew opposite us, a pair of ring- 
necks came whistling down the strand, eyeballed 
their boat, and then swung around in to pass with- 
in our gun range. Son Gerald and | each dropped 
one. Within a few minutes here came another pair 


of birds, but there was no boat in the open water 


By Gerald R. Hunter 


Meet Mr. Splat 


to divert them, so they passed by some 70-80 yards 
out, too far for a shot. 

The next morning we came back to the lake and 
introduced the ducks to Mr. Splat. 

These lakes, relatively deep, attract primarily 
diving ducks. Puddle duck decoys have little attrac- 
tion for the divers, so we put out our usual 80 ring- 
neck and bluebill decoys and left our mallard and 
pintail blocks at home—all but a gunnysack full. 
We tied the neck of that sack very firmly and at- 
tached to it an inverted empty one-gallon plastic 
milk jug. The handle of the jug made a firm ver- 
tical union with the neck of the sack. We painted a 
comic face on the jug and put a red camouflage 
hunting hat on it. We sat the gunnysack in the end 
of our eight-foot-long Sportyak vinyl boat, like a 
man squatting, and across “‘his’’ shoulders tied a 
strip of bright metal two inches wide and four feet 
long, so he’d look like a hunter holding a gun. We 
single-anchored Mr. Splat’s boat with 30 feet of 
line, so it would swing around briskly and notice- 


ably in the breeze about 70 yards out in the strand 
from our blind. 

And that morning we had our limits in 20 min- 
utes. Mr. Splat really earned his keep the rest of 
the season. 

What we had done was to build, in a few 
minutes, what | call a “reverse decoy.” You see, a 
decoy lures birds, a reverse decoy repels them. 
Ducks in flight always tend to divert from anything 
suspicious, and to divert radically from something 
that appears a known threat. Mr. Splat is so out- 
rageously hazardous, so outrageously obvious, that 
a duck seeing him tends to pay little or no atten- 
tion to a boat in a nearby well-camouflaged blind. 

Any sort of craft will suffice as Mr. Splat’s 
“duck boat” but something small enough to be 
carried conveniently to the lake reduces the effort 
involved. O 


Author’s son Gerald checks Mr. Splat who, in a relaxed 
pose, sits in vinyl boat, ready to do his thing—repel ducks. 


Gerald R. Hunter 
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Red-dyed and normal colored wood storks, Pelican Island near Sebastian 


Photos by Jim Rodgers 


YOUR HELP IS WANTED 


uring the next five years the Florida Game 
D=« Fresh Water Fish Commission will be 

colormarking wood storks with bright- 
colored dyes. 

“This project should provide us with a better 
understanding of the movement patterns and 
habitat use of the wood stork,” said Dr. Jim 
Rodgers, Commission biologist and wood stork 
project leader. “‘Storks were colormarked at several 
colonies during the 1981 breeding season,” Dr. 
Rodgers said. “The entire bird was dyed red, or 
one of three colors, depending on the breeding col- 
ony from which it originated.” 

Red-dyed storks may resemble somewhat rose- 
ate spoonbills or flamingos. Unlike those two spe- 
cies, however, the stork does not have feathers on 
its head. In addition, the wood stork’s long bill 
is pointed while the spoonbill’s is long and flat 
with a rounded or spoon-shaped tip. The short, 
rounded bill of a flamingo bends sharply down- 
ward at the middle. 

Commonly known as flinthead or ironhead, the 
wood stork is classified as an endangered species 
in Florida. It is the only stork native to North 
America. 

Anyone observing a color-marked stork is asked 
to record the color, date, location, number of birds 
and behavorial activity. 
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Yellow-dyed stork, Dee Dot Ranch, Duval County 


Send this information with your name and address 
to: Dr. James A. Rodgers 

Wildlife Research Laboratory 

4005 South Main Street 

Gainesville, Florida 32601 


—Jim Farrior QO 
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Willie Sanker caught fish when everyone else 
failed. My thanks to him for the secret of the 


Nothing Pole 


By W. HORACE CARTER 


painted roughly on the side of his Mercury motor 

was the word “Sanker” and I had always assumed 
his full name was Willie Sanker. He was a young 
black man who worked as a roofer in Gainesville, and 
whenever the weather was too bad to install roofs, 
he was on the lakes of Cross Creek fishing. He was 
no ordinary angler either. Willie caught fish when 
everyone else failed, and, whatever acumen that I 
have accumulated over the years that makes some 
people feel lam a proficient bream fisherman, I credit 
almost entirely to the teaching and unselfish sharing 
of his secrets. 

At first, I watched him in the lily pads pulling in 
one giant shellcracker after another, while I was do- 
ing nothing but yawning a few yards away. He was 
fishing with a cane pole and monofilament line just as 
I was. There was a sneaking suspicion that he had 
just stopped in a better place where the fish were 
nesting, and I was too far from the honey hole. Willie 
quickly shattered that myth with his friendly invita- 
tion to move in closer to him and fish the same holes 
in the lilies that he was fishing. That was unusual. 
Most often, the finder is keeper of a bream bed and 
resents anyone invading his territory, but not Willie. 
As long as I knew him, he was unselfish with his 
territory and his know-how. When he suggested I 
move my boat nearer to him, I gladly accepted and 
eased right over close enough to fish in his livewell. 

I dropped my hook in the same place he had been 
busy pulling out the bream for half an hour. But 
nothing happened. My cork sat there, moving only 
when a motorboat wake disturbed the calm. 

“What are you using for bait?” Willie asked, still 
using that same friendly tune that had beckoned me 
to share his stakeout. 

“Grass shrimp that I bought back there at the fish 
camp,” I told him. 

“Well, you've got the right kind of bait, but I expect 


[= heard him called anything except Willie. But 
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it’s old and dried out. You can do better if you catch 
your own shrimp and keep them alive.” he said. He 
reached down in the boat and handed me a couple of 
dozen of those transparent little flitting creatures no 
bigger than a country match stem and only half as 
long. 

“Put two or three of these on your hook and I think 
you'll do better in a minute or two,” he advised. 

“Oh, I do thank you,” I told him. 

Then Willie looked at my pole and equipment. 
“But you got to learn some other things, too, if you 
expect to catch any of these shellcrackers. This bed is 
about fished out and has been for several days. You 
could have caught them with your rig there last week 


Transparent-bodied, flitting grass shrimp, below, is key 
to the secret of catching bragging-size bluegills, right, but 
there’s more to it than that. Article is from “Creatures 
and Chronicles From Cross Creek,” see page 41. 


Lloyd Poissenot 
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pretty good, but it’s not going to do much for you 
now unless you make some changes.” Willie again 
was trying to be helpful. 

“You see, you got lead on that line and a cork up 
there to watch. Now I like to see a cork go down as 
good as you do. That's a thrill alright, but when the 
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fish are scarce on an old bed like this one, you've got 
to forget the lead and the cork. Those things are made 
for plumbers and to stop up bottles, and you can’t 
catch many fish with that stuff. Take off the lead and 
the cork and just let that live shrimp float slowly 
down to the bottom.” 

a 
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NOTHING POLE 


I ripped off the shot and the tiny cork I had always 
used when bream fishing. 

“Now what size line is that you've been using?” he 
asked. 

“] think it is about a 20 pound test,” I replied. 

“Well, like I already said, you can catch some with 
that and last week they probably wouldn’t even have 
cared but right now that line’s just too heavy for you 
to get many fish to bite. You ought to be using about 


Happiness is a good bream on a limber cane pole. 


a eight or ten pound line and a No. 4 hook” Willie 
again advised. 


pole, digging up some lighter monofilament 

from the tackle box and tying it to the pole and 
hook. I decided to just leave the heavy line on for a 
spell and see if I could save the work. And I did catcha 
shellcracker or two, but Willie kept one flouncing on 
his line almost constantly. I couldn’t stand it any lon- 
ger. I tore off that heavy line and put on some 10 
pound, flexible Stren. I immediately couid tell the 


Te meant trouble: taking off all the line from the 


Burton McNeely 
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difference. My hook full of little hardtack shrimp 
would float downward easily. With the heavy line, it 
was clumsy and you could hardly tell when the bait hit 
bottom. Now with the proper rigging, I had to learn 
the feel. 

“Feeling the bait you have on now is all you have to 
know to catch just as many fish as me,” Willie said. 
“When the bait hits the bottom, even though it has 
almost no weight, you can feel it. Then you just raise 
it up a few inches off the bottom a time or two. Any 
shellcracker down there will jump right on it.” 

Willie was so right! From that morning on, I have 
caught bream during every season on a par with the 
most avid, veteran panfish fishermen. I have caught 
them in the grass, in the lilies and around the cypress 
roots and knees. The rig has come to be called a 
“nothing pole” in magazines around the country. It is 
foolproof and I have tested it a myriad of times at 
Cross Creek and all over Florida. There is absolutely 
no doubt left in my mind that this is the most produc- 
tive way to put bream in the boat. 

I gave the simple rig an acid test a few years ago 
when a friend was visiting from out of state. He 
wanted to use the same kind of equipment he was 
accustomed to in South Carolina. That’s one tiny 
shot, small hook, small cork and light line. I advised 
him against the cork and lead but he insisted. In the 
first hour of that fishing experience I put 17 “grip- 
pers” in the boat, so big you had to grip them with 
both hands to hold them. His cork didn’t go under a 
single time. He then stripped his line of the lead and 
cork. Bingo! Immediately he began hanging those 
fighting flatfish and helping fill up the livebox. 


in Orange Lake when Oliver Prince, a part time 

Cross Creek resident then, was fishing in the 
boat with me. We had smelled the bream beds in the 
grass north of Grassy Point, moved in near then with 
our nothing pole rigs and were tearing the fish out of 
the frame. They bit just as fast as the shrimp hit the 
bottom or before, and we wrestled near limits into the 
boat by mid-morning. 


\ nother incident has a tinge of humor. This was 


Nearby, in another boat, were three men fishing 
for bream. They had not caught a single fish all morn- 
ing. They had cane poles about 16 feet long and as big 
around as a broom handle. They had heavy lines, 
several lead shot about their big hooks, and snap-on 
corks as big as golf balls. 

We really had the big head, I suppose, because we 
kept hearing them mumble to one another about our 
success. 

“He’s got another one,” we heard several times. 

Finally, they were inquisitive enough to get within 
spitting distance. They could see we were using short 
stubby poles, no more than eight or nine feet long. 
And with a little prodding, we confessed the rest of 
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our secrets that Willie had given to me years before. 
We had no lead, no cork and a light line. 

By that time, we had our limits and bade the 
gentlemen goodbye. They could have that bream 
bed. We were calling it a day. The last thing I remem- 
ber, and Oliver and I laugh about it today when it 
comes up in conversation, was the sight of the man in 
the bow of the boat with his big cane pole in his lap 
and a heavy knife in his hand, trying to cut that pole 
in two. We never found out whether they succeeded 
in catching any fish that day or not, but we did unveil 
the secret. 

My professional bass-guiding friend, John C. 
McClanahan, of Orange Springs, was at my place 
early one Saturday morning with his son, Phillip. 

“We want to go bream fishing with you and see if 
you really do catch all those fish you write about,” 
John joked. 

“Sure. I’m glad to have you,” I told them. Within 
the hour we had caught a sizable number of grass 
shrimp and had the boar anchored where the bed- 
ding bream smell was strongest in Orange Lake. This 
was a fresh bed and I knew we could catch some fish 
without the nothing pole, just a light line, one single 
shot, and the smallest cork you can buy. So, we 
began fishing the outskirts of the grass beds, just a 
couple of feet out of the cover, with those conven- 
tional bream rigs. Sure enough, we began catching 
fish and soon had about all we could use. 

“John, while we have done O.K. this morning, we 
could have caught even more by stripping these corks 
and weights off these rigs, “I told him. 

“T doubt it,’” John replied. 

“It is about time to call it a day anyhow. I'll just try 
this one pole with nothing but a hook to see if the fish 
don’t like it even better than what we have been 
using,” I told him. 


within a foot of the boat and let the shrimp settle. 

The strike was sudden and vicious. The bait 
hadn’t even had time to get to the bottom, and I 
fought that big shellcracker to the boat and lifted him 
over the gunnels. 

“That’s the best demonstration I have ever seen,” 
John said smiling. 

I did it again and the bream took it on just about 
every drop. That's the way to catch bluegills and 
shellcrackers at Cross Creek and in most other Florida 
waters. It’s sure fire when everything else fails. 

Months later I told some black friends about Willie 
Sanker. 

“You must be wrong. There’s nobody in Gaines- 
ville named Sanker,” they said. 

So, whatever his name was or is, Willie did me a 
great favor, and I am grateful for his unlocking the 
nothing pole secret. O 


| baited that hook, dropped it right over the side 
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The joy of creativity turns 
an insurance man into a 
successful carver of birds. 


JIM WHI 


They tossed it off as a whim when he took 
time off from his job to carve birds. He’s 
been at it full-time ever since. Examples of 
craftsmanship, clockwise from right, wood 
duck, yellowlegs, nuthatch, screech owl. 
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right away about Jim White. Couple with his 

outgoing ways and his obvious interest in peo- 
ple and you have the epitome of the successful insur- 
ance salesman. That’s what he was, as a matter of 
fact, until one of those quirks of fate that seem rather 
frequently to intervene in the affairs of humans. 

A client had thrown a substantial account his way. 
Since the man was duck hunter, Jim decided to make 
a display decoy for him as a token of appreciation. 
The client was delighted with the gift. He put it in his 
office and took every opportunity to point it out to 
visitors. Soon White had requests for more decoys. It 
was a development he hadn’t forseen. But a dollar is 
a dollar and he had enjoyed carving that first bird. 

It wasn’t really going at the decoy thing from a 
flat-footed standing start, not completely anyway. 
White grew up near the Delaware River on the out- 
skirts of Trenton, New Jersey. He spent a great deal 
of time in those days in the great Bordentown area 
marshes, hunting waterfowl and trapping muskrats. 


E nergy and enthusiasm are two things you notice 


By Morrie Naggiar 


JIM WHITE, Carver of Birds 


He had hacked out decoys from blocks of wood and, 
while admittedly rather crude by his now well-honed 
standards they did the job. But he hadn’t done any 
carving to speak of since those early attempts. 

Now suddenly he’d discovered a talent, an in- 
teresting hobby that could bring some financial re- 
turn in addition to the joys of creativity. One project 
led to another and soon more and more time was 
being devoted to carving and painting birds, not only 
decoys but also replicas of a variety of both game and 
non-game species. It looked as though a new career 
might be aborning. 

White requested a six-month leave of absence from 
his company. He intended to feel out the possibilities 
of making his hobby a full-time venture. ‘Friends, a 
number of them, told me in so many words that I was 
just plain nuts to try anything of such obviously 
shaky nature to make a living.”” White chuckles. That 
was some 12 years ago and he has never gone back to 
the insurance business nor felt the slightest inclina- 
tion to do so. 

At first White took in as many arts and crafts shows 
as he could possibly handle. That meant 35-40 a year, 
spread from Maryland in the north to Texas in the 
west. It didn’t take too long to learn that he couldn’t 
keep up that kind of pace and maintain the produc- 
tion level demanded. 

Nowadays he attends a select dozen or so shows a 
year and, even at that, maintains a hectic pace in the 
studio. Many of his carvings never make it to a show; 
they’re sold as soon as they're completed, or even, as 
is increasingly the case, before the project is hardly 
more than just an idea. 
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Very few people buy just one Jim White bird. 
“Somehow it seems to be habit forming,” he laughs, 
obviously savoring the thought. “You get one, look at 
it for awhile and then feel impelled to add more.” A 
few financially-favored clients have found one of 
White’s carvings makes an impressive gift at Christ- 
mas or other special occasion. “I’ve had some people 
order 15 to 20 carvings at a clip,” he reports. 

What it means to the insurance man turned wood 
carver is a work week that runs 10 hours a day six 
days a week. Letting his hair down after such a hectic 
schedule means going to the craft shows and talking 
with people. “It’s amazing the variety of people who 
share interest in birds, handicrafts, waterfowling, 
and the rest of it,”” he says. 

Jim’s wife, June, works as a bookkeeper for her 
father’s furniture business and is able to take in many 
of the shows with him. Both their grown sons are 
carvers; the older has gone professional while the 
younger thus far considers the craft mainly as a hob- 
by. Their daughter has turned her creative talents in 
another direction and is a horticulturist with the city 
of Savannah. 

Driftwood hunting is a family interest that ties in 
well with Jim’s carving, for much of the wood ends 
up as stands or otherwise a part of the bird work. 

White admits it’s an ego-builder to have his efforts 
fussed over by professional people — doctors, 
lawyers, dentists and the like — whose skills he ad- 
mires. Of his own efforts, he says, “It’s just a job.” 
But when you note that twinkle in his eye, you know 
full well that here’s a guy who has found something 
that’s a lot more than “just a job.” 0 
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In his workshop, White 
puts knife to special job, a 
set of working decoys. 
Most projects are decora- 
tive, such as mourning 
dove and red-bellied wood- 
pecker at left, and a favor- 
ite below, Carolina wren 
with nest in an old shoe. 
For a first hand look at 
White’s work, he usually 
exhibits at craft shows in 
Jacksonville, Pensacola, 
Ft. Walton and Tallahassee 
among others. Additional 
information is available 
from him at P.O. Box 329 
Cairo, Ga. 31728 


Photos by Wallace Hughes 
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Camouflage 


Linda McMahon 
enign though the fields and woodlands may a ~~ 
appear to the casual visitor, the affairs of the . 
wild inhabitants represent no placid, humorous 

cartoon-style existence. It’s a constant struggle to sur- 
vive. Routine for the wildling is one life-or-death 
encounter after another. 

To escape the onslaught of predators, prey species 
have three basic options — flee, resist, or hide. In the 
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Now you see it, now you don't. Color patterns of various creatures help 
them blend into background as with, clockwise from far left, bark man- 
tis, snipe, whitetail fawn, and green snake. In a different type of camou- 
flage, the creature resembles something it isn’t: for example, giant 
swallowtail butterfly caterpillar, lower left, looks like a bird dropping. 


Morrie Naggiar 


latter category, some remarkable adaptations have 
come about through eons of natural selection. 
Camouflage patterns of fur, feathers, scales, or what- 
ever the outer covering of the animal may be, aid it in 
escaping notice by helping it to blend in with the 
background. This, coupled with ‘freezing’ (remain- 
ing motionless) is an excellent passive defense used 
successfully by many creatures. 

Camouflage is a characteristic of prey and predator 
alike. By rendering it less conspicuous, camouflage 
helps the hunter to get within striking range of an 
intended victim. But here, also, it may be useful as a 
defense, for in the wild world, predator one moment 
may well become prey the next. —Morrie Naggiar 


Cliff Bickford 


The Globetrotter 


ost people traveling Florida highways pay lit- 
Mi attention to the white birds persistently 

following cattle and horses, or eagerly tread- 
ing newly-plowed furrows behind tractors. 

If they do notice, many assume the birds are snowy 
or American egrets, but they’re wrong. Few recog- 
nize the stocky birds walking with the livestock as 
cattle egrets — interlopers and members of a feath- 
ered clan not native to the Western Hemisphere. 

Few of those who do recognize the cattle egret 
Bulbucus ibis ibis are aware that it mysteriously mi- 
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grated from its native lands in Europe and Africa to 
establish itself in the Western Hemisphere without 
the aid of man. 

Fortunately, the migration has not been disastrous 
as have some of man’s attempts to fool Mother Na- 
ture, such as the introduction of the European carp 
which, instead of becoming a welcome food fish, 
became an undesirable in American waters. 

How the cattle egret got from the Old to the New 
World is a real puzzler. One popular theory is that 
the birds flew to South America where they es- 
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Cattle egrets emigrated to Florida in the 1940s. 
| Just how is a puzzler. By MAX HUNN 


tablished a beachhead. That accomplished, they 
spread and bred rapidly, becoming a permanent part 
of the North American feathered clan. 

The cattle egret, known in Europe and Africa as the 
buff-backed heron and sometimes the cow heron, 
arrived in the United States in the 1940s. Its arrival 
was quiet and, by accident, went unnoticed. The first 
observer was Willard Dilley who sighted a pair near 
Clewiston on the south shore of Lake Okeechobee. 
His discovery went unheralded, however, because he 
could obtain no physical evidence — film or specimen 
— and he assumed they were escapees rather than 
migrating birds. 

It was 11 years later that the invasion was dis- 
covered officially, and this, too, was accidental. 
Richard Borden, a Massachusetts wildlife camera- 
man, photographed a cattle egret near Lake 
Okeechobee in 1952. 

He thought it was a snowy egret. However, when 
his movie film was developed, the bird was correctly 
identified. News of his discovery alerted every bird 
enthusiast in the country. The invasion was no longer 
a secret, although the birds’ route of arrival is still a 
matter of conjecture. 

It wasn’t hard to discover why the cattle egrets 


Elizabeth T. Adler 


Breeding plumage of cattle egret, opposite page, 
shows typical buff color on crown, breast and back, 
orange pink bill and coral pink legs. Immature birds 
lack buff tint, have yellow bill, yellow or greenish 
legs. Similar is immature little blue heron, above, 
which has bluish bill with black tip, dull olive legs; 
and snowy egret, right, which has black bill and legs, 
yellow feet. 
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escaped notice for 11 or so years. They are easily 
mistaken for snowy egrets and immature little blue 
herons. However, each species does have exclusive 
characteristics making them easily identifiable. 

The cattle egret, a stocky bird, has a yellow bill, 
puffy throat, buffcolored wash on head, back and 
breast when nesting, and yellow and greenish-black 
feet. The all white snowy egret has a black bill, black 
legs and yellow feet. The immature little blue heron 
has a dark bill, all white feathers and dark green feet 
and legs. 

When word spread of the cattle egret’s presence in 
North America, bird world detectives began filing 
reports from widely scattered areas. Obviously, the 
bird had not been satisfied with just establishing a 
Florida beachhead. It had been sighted in New Jersey 
and also in Chicago. 


Di the scattered reports, it was uncertain 
whether the birds were multiplying or merely 
engaging in the wandering habits they were 
noted for in the Old World. 

If they weren’t roaming, they were either nesting 


successfully, or they were increasing in numbers as 
others somehow managed to follow from their origi- 


Lynn Stone 
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The Globetrotter 


nal homelands. It seemed hardly probable, but it was 
possible. If it happened once, it could happen again. 

Samuel A. Grimes, noted Jacksonville bird photog- 
rapher, provided the answer to the nesting question 
on May 5, 1953, when he photographed a cattle 
egret’s nest in a heron rookery on King’s Bar in Lake 
Okeechobee. 

His were the first such pictures taken in the United 
States, and probably in the Western Hemisphere. Re- 
turning to King’s Bar three weeks later, he photo- 
graphed fledglings in three nests. The cattle egrets 
were multiplying. 

Once spotted, it became evident cattle egrets were 
establishing colonies outside of the Lake Okeechobee 
area. Their nests were found near Gainesville, and in 
an 80-acre tract in the Myakka State Park east of 
Sarasota. 

Today, the bovine-loving birds are found through- 
out most of the eastern U.S., along the Gulf coast into 
Texas, as far west as California and Washington, and 
northward into New Brunswick and Newfoundland. 
Nesting has occurred as far north as Ontario, Cana- 
da. In less than 30 years, they probably have become 
the most plentiful egret in North America. 

When they became aware of the cattle egrets’ 
population explosion, many ornithologists worried 
that the interloper might crowd out the native 
herons. Fortunately, this has not been the case. 

While studying a central Florida rookery, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Weber, a Leesburg veterinarian, found no 
evidence of conflict among the various herons. In 
studying this mixed rookery, he found cattle egrets 
nesting with Louisiana herons, snowy egrets, and 
anhingas. 

Frequently the cattle egrets nested within six 
inches of heron nests. He also observed that, because 
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they nest in compact colonies, they seldom use a 
large proportion of the heron-egret sites available in 
any suitable area. 

Fortunately, there seems to be no competition for 
food. While the cattle egret feeds upon insects dis- 
turbed by livestock, the bulk of the native herons’ 
diet consists of fish and frogs obtained in streams, 
marshes and along lake shores, or coastal estuaries. 

A rumor that cattle egrets were eating quail eggs 
resulted in a study by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Mike Fogarty, a Commission biologist, 
analyzed the stomach contents of 1,000 birds and 
determined that their diets consisted mainly of grass- 
hoppers, crickets, spiders, flies and beetles. 

Occasionally a cattle egret will eat a fish or an egg, 
but such items are not diet staples. Because the ““cow 
bird” is often seen perched on the backs of cattle, 
some people assumed ticks are a part of its diet. But 
Fogarty’s study showed that ticks were a very minor 
part. 

Ornithologists are not only intrigued by the pres- 
ence of the peripatetic birds, but also by the question 
of how they arrived in the United States. 

Records show that the bird breeds in southern 
Spain and Portugal; in North Africa from Morocco to 
Egypt; south of the Sahara to South Africa; in Asia; in 
southwestern Arabia, Syria, Transcaucasia and 
northern Iran, and on islands in the Indian Ocean. 


the Mediterranean and Black seas, in Iraq, and 

occasionally in Britain, Denmark, Hungary, 
southeastern Russia and the Canary and Madeira 
islands. 

A few have even made their way to Iceland. They 
are truly cosmopolitan creatures, adaptable to many 
geographic environments, but always associated with 
cattle, water buffalo, horses and other livestock. 

From Africa to Florida and the United States is a 


Te wandering bird also is found on the coast of 
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long, long way. Backtracking the probable route, Dr. 
Alexander Sprunt Jr., noted Audubon ornithologist, 
found reports of cattle egrets in South America in the 
late 1930s and 1940s. They were seen in British 
Guiana, Surinam (Dutch Guiana), Venezuela, Col- 
ombia and Bolivia. He concluded the birds crossed 
the South Atlantic in some manner. 


he most popular theory is that a flock of cattle 
egrets were caught in a tropical storm and were 


blown approximately 2,000 miles from Africa to 
South America. Flying at 40 miles an hour, they could 
make the trans-Atlantic hop in about 50 hours. That’s 
not jet speed, yet it’s feasible for the strong, feathered 
fliers, particularly if aided by a strong tail wind, or 
blown by a tropical storm. 

Supporting the transoceanic flying theory are 
several incidents of the birds making long overwater 
flights. They have been discovered in Bermuda. They 
obviously didn’t arrive by ship, but by air — a jaunt 
of 600 or 700 miles, depending upon where they took 
off. Similar is a report of a sighting from a fishing boat 
off Newfoundland. The egrets apparently do not fear 
long distance, overwater flights, although they are 
naturally land-based birds. 

Once established in South America, the cattle 
egrets engaged in their propensity to wander, and 
moved northward into Colombia, then into the Canal 
Zone and through Central America, eventually arriv- 
ing unnoticed in Florida. Whether they came via Cen- 
tral America, island hopped, or both is uncertain. But 
by 1941 they were in Florida. 

Although the cattle egret gets its name from its 


Cattle egrets feed in close association with domestic 
stock, left; the animals flush insects and other small 
creatures upon which the egrets prey. Deer serve the 
same function, as represented below by a pair of 
cattle egrets shadowing whitetail doe and fawn. 


association with livestock, it does not restrict its com- 
pany to cattle alone. It will follow a tractor or mower, 
feeding on the insects disturbed by these machines. It 
also will follow other livestock, being unafraid of 
horses or hogs. 

Cattle egrets are opportunists. In addition to eating 
the insects disturbed by moving livestock, they will 
dine wherever there is a concentration of food. They 
have been known to flock to the scene of a brush fire 
to gulp the bugs flushed by the flames. They also stir 
up their own food when they can’t find cattle to do it 
for them. “Cow birds” have been seen leapfrogging 
over each other in fields stirring up insects. It is 
becoming a common sight to see them feeding in 
pastures without their bovine partners. But, if they 
have a choice, they obviously prefer livestock com- 
pany. 

Watching them feed with moving cattle is a fas- 
cinating sight. They strut beside and under the slow 
moving beasts and, amazingly, aren’t trampled by 
them. Skillfully, the egrets pick off the insects dis- 
turbed by the animals’ movements, never once being 
struck by the hooves. 


although it’s undoubtedly a one-sided rela- 

tionship. The egrets obviously are more in- 
terested in the partnership than are the cattle. The 
cows pay little attention to their feathered friends, 
other than to nuzzle them out of the way at times, 
and they don’t seem to resent the birds perching on 
their backs. 

Cattle egrets have been seen hopping aboard cows’ 
backs, riding across canals and hopping off on dry 
land with no protests from the cows. Why fly when 
you can get a free ride? But they didn’t get a free ride 
when they arrived here 30 or more years ago. Un- 
doubtedly, they did a lot of flying! 


Fi and cattle go together like ham and eggs, 


Lynn Stone 
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Catchin’ 
the 


don’t know where we first got the idea. Doubt- 

less, it’s not original. But it was a new enough 

method for us, and it offered real hope for catch- 
ing some big bass on days we would otherwise be 
skunked. 

It was born more out of frustration than genius one 
hot summer midday on Orange Lake just north of 


Ocala. My brother John and I had been bass fishing 
all morning with nothing to show for it but sore 
casting arms when we stopped to consider our fate as 
well as to question our good sense. After all, we had 
given up a good Saturday morning’s sleep in order to 
“enjoy” this tedium, and the sun, which was really 
beginning to bear down, had now taken over from 
the early morning mosquitoes the responsibility of 
keeping us one notch above miserable. 

We had tried most of the traditional ways of taking 
bass on Orange Lake — casting Rapalas, plastic 
worms and other popular lures around the edge and 
into the open pockets of the many floating islands of 
hyacinths. But a vague and all too familiar feeling had 
begun to set in with each unproductive cast. It was 
looking more and more like we were going to “zero 
out.” 

Now | try to apply positive thinking to all aspects o! 
life, but this present situation was definitely challeng- 
ing my nobler thought processes. The look on my 
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brother's face conveyed similar consternation. Being 
skunked on Orange Lake is definitely ‘the pits” of 
my fishing experience. 

As we set our rods on the boat seats we looked at 
each other without speaking, as though both of us 
were reluctant to state the obvious but were unable to 
conjure up any optimistic views. Painfully aware that 
we had looked forward to this trip, it was hardly 
what we had envisioned. Unfortunately, however, it 
did not fall beyond the realm of the familiar. 

“Where are these bass?” I asked rhetorically. 

“Obviously not where we’ve been fishing,”” came a 
sardonic reply. 

“You know they’re somewhere. Where would they 
go on a day like today?” 

Now there’s one thing about Orange Lake. From a 
fish’s point of view, there’s plenty of hiding places, 
not the least of which is beneath the almost im- 
penetrable interiors of these vast stretches of floating 
hyacinths. It was an unspoken fact that we strived to 
overlook because of the seeming inaccessibility of 
these finny refuges. But this was no time for self 
deception. It was time for plain talk. 

“They've got to be under those thick hyacinth 
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Photos by John & William Smith 


A hole in the vegetation, as at far left, the proper gear and 
technique and, Bingo! a bass in the net—if you're lucky. 


jungles,’’ I finally said, answering my own question 
realistically, if with a slight note of pessimism. 

It made sense. Underneath these masses of floating 
vegetation was everything your average bass could 
want — food, depth, cover, protection from the sun- 
light, and cooler temperatures. But how could we get 
to them? It would be difficult enough just navigating 
the boat through this aquatic maze, much less retriev- 
ing a lure through it. It looked like the bass had us in 
checkmate. 

“T’ve got an idea,’ 
ently. 


, 


my brother announced pres- 


s he reached for his telescopic fiberglass pole, it 
appeared as though he had forsaken the large- 
mouths and was ready to join the many bream 
fishermen scattered across the lake. But when he 
attached a length of 40 lb. test monofilament and a 
5/0 bass hook, I knew differently. A cone-shaped 
sliding sinker and a 6-inch worm completed his rig. 
“It’s time to take the bass by his fins. If you'll help 


By John & William Smith 
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me push the boat into the thickest part of these 
hyacinths, we'll find out once and for all what's 
underneath all this salad.” 

With cautious hope, we grabbed the oars and poled 
our way into the heart of this uncharted “no-man’s 
land.” We had moved in farther than even the daunt- 
less live-bait panfishermen venture before we stop- 
ped. The depth finder indicated seven feet of water, 
although it looked more like we were resting on dry 
land by the lush greenery which surrounded us. 


ohn put down his oar and picked up his newly- 

created bass rig. Standing on the bow of our 16- 

foot jon boat, he stretched the long pole over the 
entanglement of water plants and deftly maneuvered 
the weighted plastic worm through the hyacinth 
leaves to the water. The worm sank quickly to the 
bottom. After resting it there momentarily, he raised 
the tip of his pole slightly to give the lure a life-like 
motion. Nothing happened. Lifting the worm from 
the water, he repeated this process in a new spot 
until the area surrounding the front of the boat had 
been thoroughly tested. 

Gradually, we moved deeper into the hyacinths, 
stopping to fish and then moving a few yards farther. 

We had fished for 20 minutes without action and 
our new-found hope had just begun to wane in the 
midday heat when John suddenly whispered in a 
tense voice, “I’ve got a hit!’’ 

Excitedly, I looked at his line and saw it slowly 
tighten. John paused one breathless moment and 
then reared back on the pole which immediately dou- 
bled over. For a fleeting second, time seemed sus- 
pended. Then the quietly floating vegetation ex- 
ploded with unbelievable fury. Heads turned in 
amazement from several nearby panfishing parties 
who undoubtedly had assumed from our pole and 
line we were among their ranks. While John strained 
to keep the fish on top, the large bass thrashed 
savagely, churning the water and hyacinths. Mean- 
while, I stumbled awkwardly toward the bow to 
help. We both knew he would not stay on long in that 
mess. John struggled to bring his opponent close to 
the boat while I stretched and finally grasped the 
trophy by his lower jaw and swung him on board. 
We were both in a mild state of shock. This was quite 
a turn of events! John weighed the fish on his hand 
scale — 6 lbs! Not bad at all. This was the beginning 
of our new Orange Lake bassing technique. 


I teach, I related our experience to the custodian, 
Thomas “Shorty” Gordan. Shorty was a full- 
time guide on Orange Lake for many years, having 
taken out fishing parties from all over the country. He 
still guides on the lake occasionally. He has a friendly 
smile and loves to talk fishing. 
“Yeah, man, we used to fish sorta that way years 
ago,” said Shorty, scratching his jaw. ‘““Only we used 
live shiners. Man, when you get a big bass on that 


B ack in Ocala later that week at the school where 
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cane pole in all those bonnets, you got the devil!” 
With that he laughed heartily. 

It was several weeks before we were able to test our 
theory again. This time our good friend and fishing 
buddy Richard Rubin, a teaching colleague at Ocala 
Vanguard High School where my brother serves as 
assistant principal, joined us. 

The wind was up on Orange Lake as our 35 h.p. 
Evinrude moved us across the white caps. It was 
difficult to hold the boat in position even when we 
were wedged among the thickest hyacinths. Condi- 
tions were bad. It appeared that none of the other 
anglers were catching anything. Within a couple of 
hours, however, we had four “keeper” bass, the 
largest weighing four pounds. We also had some 
near misses. All were caught on pole and line as 
before, on a day when the wind would have rendered 
conventional methods hopeless. And all of these 
were caught during the middle of the day when bass 
fishing can really be tough! 

Although, admittedly, we were not loading the 
boat with this new approach, it looked promising. 

We have not fully exploited this method, but the 
supporting evidence we have gathered subsequently 
includes an 8¥2 pound bass, a 5 pound pickerel, 
numerous moderate sized bass, and some proverbial 
big ones that got away (one broke a pole to do it!). 

If you plan to fish Orange Lake or a similar type of 
lake, here is the equipment needed for this tech- 
nique. Take a stout cane pole or a telescopic fiberglass 
one (a long spinning rod can be substituted) and 
attach 40 lb. test monofilament the length of the pole. 
Slip on a 3/16 — 5/16 oz. cone-shaped sliding sinker 
and use an Eagle Claw 5/0, style 444, worm hook. A 
Jake’s 6” black worm, rigged “Texas style,” com- 
pletes the outfit. Oh, and it won’t hurt to bring a little 
patience, too! 

Now you're ready for the action. However, just 
remember one thing. As Shorty says — ‘Man, when 
you get a big bass on that cane pole in all those 
bonnets, you got the devil!” O 


Orange Lake pickerel 


John & William Smith 
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David A. Marr, 12, of Tampa, was selected the 
National Junior Winner in the Marlin Hunter 
Safety Essay Contest. The contest, sponsored by 
Marlin Firearms Company is open to students 
who have completed a state-sponsored hunter 
safety course and requires participants to write 
an essay on the preservation of hunting. 

Marr, an A student at Dr. John Gorrie Elemen- 
tary School, received a personalized Marlin lever 
action .22 rifle and $2,000 in U.S. Savings Bonds, 
along with commendations from Governor Bob 
Graham and Congressman Sam Gibbons. His 
hunter safety instructor, Dorothy Oaks of Gibson- 
ton, received an engraved .22 lever action rifle. 


What | Should Do 
To Preserve The 
Sport Of Hunting 


by David A. Marr 


David A. Marr 


/ must follow my State Game Laws and those 
that concern Public Safety and Welfare when | 
am hunting. | must also follow and promote the 
“Laws” of courtesy and sportsmanship so that my 
actions inspire feelings of goodwill in my friends, 
hosts, or any who observe me. As a responsible 
hunter | will practice the rules of gun use and 
handling as | learned them in my Hunter Safety 
Course. | will teach these to others when the time 
comes. When | go hunting, | must be an example to 
others in my knowledge of weapons, game, and 
outdoor skills in general. | must have respect for 
the animal and in the sportsmanlike way | take it 
and use it. 

/ realize that | am a part of game management, 
where animal populations can be balanced for 
their conservation and the hunter’s enjoyment. To 
help in this | must observe bag limits and season 
restrictions, | will support the licensing programs 
that help pay for activities and research of State 
and Government agencies. These help to develop 
proper wildlife management policies. 

/ will also join or support clubs which promote 
and instruct proper hunting methods and better 
relationships with non-hunters. | want myself and 
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others to be able to use guns safely, effectively and 
with pride in shooting skill. | can do my part to 
preserve hunting by being a knowledgeable, respon- 
sible, licensed hunter - sportsman and all that this 
stands for. O 


Florida’s senior state winner 
was Dana L. King of Baker, 
whose winning essay follows: 


The heritage of hunting 
reaches far back into the roots 
of our ancestry. Once it was 
a means of survival, now it is a 
honorable and wholesome 
sport. It provides the satisfaction and thrill which 
excites the imagination as no other sport can. 

Each of us has the grave responsibility of pre- 
serving this noble sport. We must exercise a 
dedicated individual effort to protect our heritage 
from the deadliest enemy of its history—the 
misinformed “anti-hunter” fanatic who preys upon 
an uninformed sympathetic public. 

To combat this enemy, we must make the public 
aware of the facts and figures of the vast invest- 
ment hunters contribute through the sale of |i- 
censes, permits and the federal tax on guns and 
hunting equipment. We might begin by enlighten- 
ing all our friends, but we must show a willingness 
to band together and speak up for our rights. Most 
important, we must speak up for our beautiful 
wild animals and protect them from their true 
enemies, the anti-hunter who would let them be- 
come weak and disease-ridden to die a merciless 
death of starvation. We must speak up for the 
right of all our animals to have the regal bearing 
that only a healthy animal has. 

This environmental balance can only be main- 
tained by strict conservation and the harvesting 
of surplus animals. O 


Dana L. King 


The contest, now in its sixth year, divides 
entries into two groups; the junior division, 
through 8th grade, and the senior division, grades 
9-12 inclusive. State awards are presented to junior 
and senior winners. 


To learn about the 1982 Marlin Essay contest, 
contact your nearest Hunter Education Officer. O 
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Nontoxic 


Steel Shot 


A solution to the “silent killer” 


the entire eastern U.S. population of ring- 

necked ducks call Florida home. Beginning 
in mid-October, these ducks begin to arrive in the 
freshwater marshes of the state. For waterfowl 
hunters, their arrival is welcome, for the ringneck 
is perhaps the most numerous and most sought 
after species in the state, accounting for the bulk 
of the sportsman’s bag. 

By March and April, however, the ducks’ sunny 
sojourn is over and they begin their flights north- 
ward. But, as the ringneck and other ducks start 
their trek to breeding grounds in Canada, many 
are unknowingly carrying reminders of their visit 
to Florida. Because of these reminders, some 
won’t make it to Ontario or Manitoba. Along the 
way, the numbers will dwindle as they fall prey to 
the hunter’s shot as surely as if they had been hit. 

Their death can come days and months after 
the last shot of hunting season has been heard. 
They will fall victim to the silent killer—lead 
poisoning—a slow death resulting from the inges- 
tion of spent lead shot that accumulated in their 
feeding areas. 

The problem of lead poisoning of waterfowl 
has been known since the 1800s with die-offs 
documented in 21 states and six foreign countries. 
Some of the most dramatic occurred this past 
February in Wisconsin when more than 3,700 
Canada geese died, and in South Dakota. last 
winter when some 12,000 ducks and geese died 
along the Missouri River. 

Although massive die-offs of waterfowl are 
attention-getters, biologists believe that even more 
waterfowl die quietly from the effects of toxic lead 
shot and those that do survive suffer the chronic 
effects of poor health and hampered reproductive 
capabilities. Although these birds may return to 
breeding grounds, they might not be able to re- 
produce as before. 

The problem rests with the traditional methods 
of waterfowl hunting. Shotgun ammunition his- 


F: at least one-third of their life, virtually 
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torically has been loaded with lead shot, one of 
the few common elements which serves no bio- 
logical function in our environment other than as 
a poison. For each bird bagged, it is estimated 
than 1,400 pellets of this substance are expended. 
Over the years, these pellets have fallen, seeming- 
ly harmlessly, over some of our best marshlands 
where waterfowl feed. Consequently, the Merritt 
Island National Wildlife Refuge, for example, has 
accumulated a layer of some 50,000 pellets per 
acre. 

Feeding waterfowl ingest spent lead pellets 
accidentally as food or grit. An ingested pellet 
travels to the bird’s gizzard where it dissolves 
within 20 days into a toxic salt that enters the 
bloodstream. Once this poison enters the blood- 
stream, the bird becomes severely anemic, losing 
its ability to utilize food or oxygen. Within a few 
days, the bird begins to sicken, dropping weight 
and losing its ability to fly. The bird is doomed: 
it will fall victim to predation if not the debilita- 
tive effects of lead poisoning. 

Each year, an estimated three percent of the 
waterfowl population dies from lead poisoning. 


Frank Montalbano 
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Ring-necked drake, above. Opposite, closeup of an x-ray 
of contents of one duck gizzard emptied into petri dish. 
Bright spots are ingested lead shot. The x-ray technique 
developed by Commission biologists has significantly 
improved accuracy of detecting ingested lead shot. 


That’s about 1.6- to 2.4-million birds, or ten times 
more birds than are harvested each year by Florida 
hunters. And it’s almost equal to the number of 
birds for which Ducks Unlimited spent $25 million 
last year to produce on breeding grounds in 
Canada. 

Large die-offs make the headlines, but biologists 
are particularly concerned with the more subtle, 
sublethal effects of lead poisoning that may 
actually account for a greater loss. Massive die- 
offs of wintering waterfowl have not been detected 
in Florida, but the mild climate and good food 
available may account for this. However, it is 
when the ducks embark on the long, stressful 
flight north that the toxic effects of lead poisoning 
may exert its most serious toll. 

Biologists with the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission have been actively involved in 
studying the effects of lead ingestion on our water- 
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fowl since 1975 and have been collecting and 
analyzing duck gizzards from throughout the state 
for contained shot. One pellet alone is enough to 
kill some otherwise healthy birds, so when an 
alarming number of gizzards from birds in the same 
area contained one or more lead pellets, biologists 
became concerned. For example, in Leon County, 
which is one of the most popular duck hunting 
areas, some 35 percent of the ringnecks examined 
had lead shot in their gizzards and 19 percent of 
all species had one or more pellets. 

Recognizing that it would be impossible to 
remove all the lead pellets that have accumulated 
over the years in the state’s marshes, the next best 
thing would be to stop the future use of this sub- 
stance that is poisoning our waterfowl. By re- 
placing lead shot with nontoxic steel shot, the pel- 
lets made of steel would gradually replace the lead 
as the heavier pellets sink farther down into the 
marshes. For this reason, those areas of the state 
where the incidence of lead pellets in duck gizzards 
is the highest have been closed to the use of the 
toxic lead shot in 12-gauges since 1977. The de- 
cison to ban lead shot in 12-gauges was based on 
the popularity of this sporting gun. In addition, 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has further 
closed all national wildlife refuges to the use of 


toxic lead shot in all gauges. oS 
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If shifting from lead to steel is a viable solution 
to lead poisoning, then why is there any resistance? 
Steel is a lighter, harder metal than lead and, there- 
fore, there has been concern that it might be dam- 
aging to shotgun barrels and may not be as effec- 
tive at bagging ducks. 

Many recent studies by ammunition manufac- 
turers and state and federal wildlife agencies, 
however, have demonstrated that these concerns 
are not valid. The use of steel shot results in only 
cosmetic damage to the inside of a gun barrel, 
similar to that caused by lead shot. And of 11 
field studies comparing the performance of lead to 
steel, no significant difference was discovered be- 
tween the two. In fact, six studies suggested that 
steel is perhaps superior to lead in minimizing 
crippling losses. Hunters, however, do have to learn 
how to adjust their point of aim because of the dif- 
ference in trajectory of the lighter steel. 

Because steel shot is not produced in the same 
volume as lead, hunters who use it presently are 
having to pay a higher price per box. Manufac- 
turers admit that as use of nontoxic steel shot be- 
comes more prevalent, the price difference be- 
tween the two will begin to narrow. 

When the five-member Commission met. this 
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past summer to discuss the use of nontoxic steel 
shot in Florida, a commitment was made by the 
wildlife board to require the use of nontoxic steel 
shot to cut down on the number of waterfowl 
falling prey to the silent killer—lead poisoning. 

The areas of the state that require steel shot in 
12-gauges are: Brevard County east of Interstate 
95; Broward, Dade and Osceola counties; Leon 
County, exclusive of Lake Talquin and the Och- 
lockonee River; Lake Miccosukee in Leon and 
Jefferson counties; Orange Lake and Lake Loch- 
loosa in Alachua County and all waters of Lake 
Okeechobee. Steel shot is required in all gauges 
on national wildlife refuges open to hunting. 
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book 
briefs 


In late May, Harper & Row came out with the first of a 
collection of nature classics in paperback. Tabbed The 
Harper Nature Library, each of the six volumes we’ve 
obtained thus far made for highly enjoyable reading. The 
series at present consists of the following: 

THE ARCTURUS ADVENTURE by William Beebe. 
This is a classic account of the 1925 voyage of the research 
vessel Arcturus in a journey into the waters of the Sargasso 
Sea and the Galapagos Islands. 

SIGNS AND SEASONS by John Burroughs. A collec- 
tion of 13 essays make up this classic by one of the most 
popular nature writers of the 19th century. 

BEYOND THE ASPEN GROVE by Ann Zwinger. 
Describes and depicts in drawings the flora and fauna of a 
40-acre bit of the Colorado Rockies where the author lives 
in harmony with her surroundings. 

THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES by Ernest T. Seton. Account 
of a six-month canoe trip into the remote reaches of the 
Canadian northwest. Illustrated with drawings of the type 
for which Seton’s work is noted. 

THE WORLD OF NIGHT by Lours J. & Margery J. 
Milne. An interesting account of what happens at night in 
the lives of a variety of birds, reptiles, mammals, and fish. 

THE INSECT WORLD OF J.HENRI FABRE by J. Henri 
Fabre. Classic insect stories told with style and accuracy of 
observation by the great French entomologist. 


CREATURES AND CHRONICLES FROM CROSS 
CREEK by W. Horace Carter. This 286 page paperback by 
FW contributor Carter treats of the people, creatures and 
events at the backcountry crossroads in Alachua County 
where Orange and Lochloosa Lakes have attracted so many 
visitors for a generation. The book is 76 chapters of where- 
to, how-to, and when-to catch gamefish in the Central 
Florida area. A chapter from the book is reprinted in this 
issue under the title “Nothing Pole.” Chronicles is enter- 
taining reading about unusual people with intriguing lives. 
Contact: W. Horace Carter, Atlantic Publishing Company, 
Rt.3, Box 190, Hawthorne, Fl. 32640. 


FISH MOUNTS AND OTHER FISH TROPHIES by 
Edward C. Migdalski. This is the 2nd edition (1981) of this 
excellent how-to guide to preparing fish trophies. Well 
illustrated with quality photographs showing step-by-step 
the process of turning fish into trophy. 

Subjects discussed include such matters as protecting 
the specimen, preparing plaster and rubber molds, making 
casts from plaster, wax, and the latest polyester resins, 
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preparing skin mounts, painting the mount, photographing, 
outlining, and silhouetting trophies, and repairing fish 
mounts. Other information covers such subjects as formu- 
las, location of taxidermy supply dealers, and a special 
section on field techniques for use on expeditions. 

Here is a book that could very well open up a new 
hobby or a profitable pursuit for the outdoors-minded 


person. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 605 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10158. 


COMPLETE FIELD GUIDE TO NORTH AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE, assembled by Henry Hill Collins, Jr.(eastern) 
and Jay Ellis Ransom (western). 

The eastern edition of this two volume set covers 1500 
species of birds, mammals, reptiles, amphibians, food and 
game fishes of both fresh and salt waters, mollusks, and the 
principal marine invertebrates east of the 100th meridian 
from the 55th parallel to Florida north of the Keys. Its 
714 pages are beautifully illustrated with black and white 
drawings as well as numerous color plates. The western 
edition has some 100 pages more than the companion 
volume, covers 1,800 species. 

An excellent source of basic information and well 
worth having at hand for ready reference. Published by 
Harper & Row, 10 East 53rd St., New York, N.Y. 10022. 


FURBEARING ANIMALS OF NORTH AMERICA 
by Leonard Lee Rue II]. Our readers are familiar with the 
photographic work of the author, a frequent contributor 
to FW. A generous representation of his photo expertise 
plus his informal writing style make this book enjoyable 
reading. An excellent source of general information on 
the subject.Available from Crown Publishers, Inc., One 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO LAKE FISHING, by David 
Richey. The author says 90% of the fish congregate in only 
10% of a lake. He gives good sound advice. Illustrated with 
photos and drawings. Crown Publ. 1 Park Ave. NY 10016. 


FLORIDA PARKS, A GUIDE TO CAMPING IN 
NATURE, by Gerald Grow. This is an excellent, up-to-date 
guide that tells you how to get there and what you can ex- 
pect to find when you arrive. Presented by regions, some 
200 campgrounds are detailed. There is also a rather com- 
prehensive introduction which gives helpful hints for enjoy- 
ing your camping vacation. Published by Longleaf 
Publications, P.O. Box 4282, Tallahassee, Fl 32303. a 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Artificial Propagation 
Success Stories 


hatcheries — not tomorrow or the next day but 
far down the river. Hatcheries came and went 
and now they come again in more sophisticated form. 

Without artificial propagation, there seems no way 
that many freshwater and inshore fish can stand the 
pressures of the fishing millions. Layman anglers 
who have never studied the fine points of the game 
may have to revise some thinking. Some 30 years ago 
biologists had to shake the public loose from the idea 
that hatcheries were the cure-all. Habitat, they said, 
was where the money should go. 

Nothing they said then was wrong. Productive wa- 
ters are the foundation of all fish populations but 
added demands on shrinking habitat are getting us to 
the point where we are taking more than we put and 
artificial propagation has a new role — often with 
new species and nearly always with selected strains. 

The hatchery business had a bad image for a while. 
With black bass it was learned that, given proper 
weather and habitat, one pair of fish could produce 
enough fry to populate an entire river or lake. Adding 
small bass to waters that already had bass became a 
waste of labor, except in cases where flood, freeze, 
drought or temporary pollution had abnormally re- 


Ts: future of sports fishing rests largely with fish 
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A. D, Aldrich 


Having refined rearing techniques and with the changing 
freshwater fisheries situation, hatcheries are making an 
important contribution. Above, Richloam facility in 
Sumter County; netful of fingerling striped bass right. 


duced the stock. So the ancient theory of “put more 
in and have more fish’ fell upon hard times. 

And there was the put-and-take program with 
freshwater trout. The idea was to raise fish to catch- 
able size before releasing them. It was very expensive 
and if they weren’t caught almost immediately, few 
of them survived very long. Not only that, the native 
populations were reduced by temporary addition of 
hungry mouths. So most of the government trout 
hatcheries had to back off or close. 

But now we have the striped bass programs, which 
are working, and we know that striped bass can live 
in fresh water and have for a long time — even 
reproducing there under ideal conditions. But repro- 
duction isn’t the bugaboo it once was. If a desired fish 
can be produced in the proper quantities, wild repro- 
duction isn’t always necessary. In fact, it may not be 
desirable. With a constant artificial introduction of 
small fish the supply can be controlled — overcrowd- 
ing is eliminated and if the population gets low it can 
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be bolstered immediately. The only problem in most 
cases is money — lots of money. 

Artificial propagation success stories are coming 
fast. On the Pacific coast, artificially spawned salmon 
and steelhead have been used to recreate runs halted 
by damming. They still have their problems but 
hatcheries have staved off complete disaster. 

In the Great Lakes we have the spectacular success 
of salmon propagation. These fish won’t reproduce 
but they have established a new fishery — Pacific 
salmon species taking the place of the faltering lake 
trout population. Of course there may be new prob- 
lems, but a sport has been established. 

The sunshine bass of Florida is working out and 
there were sunshine bass and true stripers available 
in greater numbers in some parts of the state during 
early 1981. Since stripers are travelers it is hard to 
assess results but I am convinced the upturn in true 
stripers is a direct result of artificial propagation. 

Artificial production of inshore saltwater species is 
relatively new (except for very early work with strip- 
ers), partly because the need for it was not recog- 
nized. It is the salvation of overfished species in re- 
stricted areas but it won’t come into its own for a 
while. The idea must be sold and the money must be 
raised. 

The channel bass or redfish can be produced and 
planted. Texas has gone big for that. Florida’s snook 


Wallace Hughes 
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hatching process is in limbo. It works but it would be 
expensive. And snook, like sunshine bass, might 
work out in fresh water that native species wouldn’t 
care for. 

While money is the barrier, there will be a time 
when costs won't be so significant if we are to have 
our inshore fish, and there may be a time when deep 
water species will be propagated. At the moment 
there isn’t much thought of hatching swordfish in a 
tank — or is there? 

Fish farming works with freshwater trout and cat- 
fish. There may be a time when tuna will be farmed in 
offshore cages. 

These fisheries biologist people aren’t always 
right, but as my parents did, they seem to get smarter 
as I get older. 


Jumping Fish 


Last June I was catching some freshwater trout that 
were so enthusiastic about a dry fly they would jump 
clear of the water and come down on it — but once 
hooked they wouldn’t jump at all. They were cut- 
throat trout, natives of the Rocky Mountain country. 

Rainbow trout are among the jumpingest of the 
freshwater species and they will cross with cut- 
throats. The resultant fish will jump less than the 
rainbow, although sometimes more than the cut- 
throat. 

The jumping habits of gamefish are one of the great 
mysteries. A king mackerel will go to unbelievable 
heights in plunging down on a moving bait, but the 
hooked king isn’t a jumper. 

A fishing authority of a bygone age once said that 
jumping when hooked was one of the requirements 
of gamefish. Nothing to that because some of the 
greatest don’t jump at all, the bonefish, tuna and 
permit being prime examples. Striped bass jump rare- 
ly. Cobia jump sometimes. The tarpon is supposed to 
be the greatest leaper of the bunch but now and then 
you'll hook one that doesn’t know that. 

I may have overlooked some but I don’t think there 
are many fish with mouths on the underside of their 
faces that do much jumping, if any. The channel bass 
doesn’t jump. The dolphin is an exception in a way 
but his mouth, although low on his countenance, 
doesn’t turn down. 

Handling jumping fish on a line has brought forth 
all sorts of theories. With heavy tackle you may be 
wise to pull him over (if you really want him). A 
fellow I knew swore he could kill a leaping tarpon 
with heavy tackle — break his spine with a heavy 
jerk. Well, anyway, he could kill part of them. 

“Bowing” or giving slack line to a jumping fish 
saves light lines and leaders because a fish is heavier 
out of the water than in it and if he falls against light 
line something breaks. But if your line is strong 
enough and the fish is jangling a heavy plug, a tight 
line helps keep him from throwing it. 


I remember when Jason Lucas, long-time fishing 
writer, answered a correspondent who asked him 
how to keep a hooked fish from jumping. Lucas said 
he knew how but wasn’t going to tell because a 
jumping fish is part of the fun. 

A jump gives a fish much better opportunity to 
shake his head and throw an object, beautifully dem- 
onstrated by black bass and tarpon. Billfish don’t 
usually shake so violently and some species just go 
into the air without shaking, apparently through in- 
stinctive attempts at escaping something. 

Maybe some of you black bass fisherman haven’t 
thought of it but not all bass jumps come from 
momentum at all. Many of them actually stick their 
open mouths above the surface while gathering their 
strength for takeoff. There’s a moment when they 
stand almost perfectly still, and then they summon 
extreme effort, but such standing starts don’t take 
them very high. However, they sure as heck throw 


plugs. 
Electric Motors 


Electric motors, bad news for spooky fish, have 
come so far that shopping for them has become com- 
plicated. There are special features to think about. It 
isn’t purely a matter of price and quality any more. 

For example, there is the matter of big, slow- 
moving props against the small, faster ones. No 
doubt the big slow movers are better for handling big 
boats, operating on the same principle that enables 
small tugs to jockey giant tankers about a harbor. 

Faults? Well, they draw more water than the small 
propellers, meaning they don’t go so well in ex- 
tremely shallow water such as that sometimes navi- 
gated by Keys flats fishermen. And the gearing that 
enables a battery to turn the big blades may cause 
more sub-surface noise. 

Foot-operated or hand-operated? No doubt that the 
foot-operated electric is handier for the fellow who 
operates from a seat and stays put. For fishing that 
involves moving around in the boat, the hand opera- 
tion is better. Foot operation is more complex, a little 
more upkeep. Foot operation puts more stuff on the 
deck to tangle in things. 

Weed guards? I like them even where there are no 
weeds. They save all sorts of trouble when you run to 
shore to retrieve a hangup and they fend off roots 
and rocks as well as weeds. They hit a shallow bot- 
tom before your propeller does. Sure they slow you a 
little and certainly sometimes pick up debris that 
would have escaped the prop. 

Power? Nearly all of them have more shove than 
the old models. Some of it is better engineering. 
Some comes at the price of more juice from the bat- 
tery or batteries. Having gone through the earlier 
stages of electric motors I was appalled a while back 
to find I was overpowering a little johnboat and 
even in the lowest notch I couldn’t keep the blamed 
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Electric motors have changed the bass fishing picture. 


thing going slow enough for shoreline casting. So | 
turned the motor on and off as I went along. 

This on-and-off business is not good for fishing for 
it is the sudden start and stop that alarms fish who 
would accept the steady hum or buzz. 

Some of the most refined use of electrics is by 
guides who mount two foot switches atop their pol- 
ing platforms and run two potent electrics at the stern 
of their outboards. If any of the very first users of 
electrics are still alive their comment must be: 
“What'll they think of next?” 


Tackle Trend 


The trend of tournament bass fishermen toward 
lighter tackle here and there is interesting and may be 
a result of smarter fish — but probably it’s just 
smarter fishermen. 

This takes nothing away from the strongarm tactics 
so loudly preached for a while, and they certainly 
work under many circumstances. But bass fishing has 
become a complex science. The ‘‘flipping’’ business 
with a long rod is another skill that I don’t like as 
well as more traditional casting — sort of going back 
toward the cane pole. 


Jonboat, No! 


Now this johnboat business is getting out of hand. 
If there is any kind of fishing boat I should have a say 
about it is the johnboat. The first one I ever rode 
down a river was in the 1920's. 

I don’t know where the name came from but it was 
johnboat then and I want it to stay johnboat. A pox on 
the smart-aleck editors who change it to jonboat. That 
term is fine for manufacturers but the basic name is 
johnboat — john as in Captain John Smith. And if 
anybody messes with this copy I may head a demon- 
stration by senile fishermen who want it left the way 
it was. is) 
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Primitive Weapons Seasons 


FE growing numbers of Florida outdoors- 
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men are finding special challenges as well 
as opportunities to extend their time afield 
during archery and muzzleloader hunts. 

This year, the statewide archery season will run 
from September 19 through October 15. There 
will be an early season for muzzleloading guns in 
all but the Northwest Region running from Octo- 
ber 25. The Northwest Region will have a late 
primitive weapons (muzzleloader and bow) season 
from February 6 through February 21. 

Wildlife management areas also offer good hunt- 
ing opportunties. Before the general hunting 
season opener in November, 39 management areas 
will be open to bow and arrow hunters, and 22 to 
muzzleloaders. 

After the general hunting season, one area has a 
late archery hunt, two have muzzleloader hunts 
and five offer hunts during which either bow or 
blackpowder weapons may be used. 

Commission publications offering detailed infor- 
mation on primitive weapons seasons are displayed 
above. They are available from any of the Com- 
mission’s regional offices, the central office in 
Tallahassee or from license agents throughout the 
state. Oo 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


Marco Island Development Corporation 


PAY FOR PATIENCE 


Patience, in both a literal and figurative way, coupled with some 
sophisticated 20th century technology, led investigators with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, to the conclusion of an unusual case 
involving the death of a bald eagle. 

A matchbox-sized radio transmitter, emitting a prolonged rapid- 
pulse “‘distress” signal off the tail of a bald eagle nicknamed “Pa- 
tience” led airborne biologists to a 50-acre island in Oregon’s Snake 
River where they uncovered the eagle’s burial site. 

The discovery, after three months of following the research bird’s 
distress call, led to the arrest of an Oregon rancher who admitted 
killing the bird and tossing its carcass into the island’s garbage dump 
in January. The bird’s body wasn’t found until July with the trans- 
mitter still beeping. The rancher was fined $2,500 of which half goes 
to the Glacier National Park bald eagle research project. He also re- 
ceived a 30-day suspended jail sentence. 

Patience had been captured in Montana’s Glacier Park and outfit- 
ted with the transmitter last October as a three-year-old then released 
for study of migration patterns by biologists there. It is estimated 
that 10 percent of the bald eagles known to winter in the United 
States pass through Glacier each fall with as many as 600 birds in the 
McDonald Creek area. Patience stayed in the area of Glacier until last 
December when she began to migrate westerly along the Salmon 
River. When her body was found in the debris covered by a sheet of 
metal, her orange wing markers were torn off but the transmitter was 
still attached. She had been struck in the head by a single No. 6 
ity of Starke and Keystone | shotgun pellet. The rancher said he shot her thinking it was a hawk 
Heights, over the past decade. O | that posed a threat to his livestock and poultry. O 
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Acid Rain 


Acid rain, during recent years 
of considerable concern in var- 
ious parts of the U.S. and Can- 
ada, is now receiving close atten- 
tion from the Commission. The 
acid rain phenomenon is the 
result of a process in which gases 
produced by fossil fuel com- 
bustion become acidic in the 
atmosphere and return to earth 
through precipitation. The Com- 
mission is concerned about the 
impact of acid rain on fresh- 
water systems, in particular cer- 
tain lakes which lack the chemi- 
cal components necessary to 
neutralize the acidity in the rain- 
fall. 

Commission biologists are 
concerned that acidity of the 
lake water may increase above 
the tolerance of fish. Research- 
ers have documented increasing 
acidity in lakes in northeast 
Florida, particularly in the vicin- 


It hasn’t happened since the last 
time. But the gremlin who sneaks a- 
bout editorial offices slipping in errors 
that defy the best efforts of the staff, 
has struck again. The latest episode 
involved a photo in the July-August 
issue of FW. Accompanying Bruce 
Slaugenhaupt’s story on hiking in the 
Big Cypress was a photo (page 33) 
that was captioned a panther track. 
Not so. The original 35 mm photo, 
see below, showed both a panther and 
a dog track. In marking for reproduc- 
tion, the wrong track was indicated. 
In the rush of deadline time, no one 
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Panther, left; Dog, right 


Wildlife Alert 


Reward 


A south Florida resident has 
received a $1,000 cash reward 
from the Wildlife Alert Reward 
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BIG DOG or FLORIDA PANTHER? 


noted the clunk. Score another point 
for the gremlin. 

But that’s all water under the 
bridge. The pertinent question is: 
HOW DO YOU IDENTIFY A PAN- 
THER TRACK? 

Chris Belden, Commission biologist, 
in a presentation to the S.E.Associa- 
tion of Fish & Wildlife Agencies, 
addressed the matter as follows: 

“The track of a large dog is the one 
most likely to be confused with a pan- 
ther track. 

“The characters that identify pan- 
ther tracks, based on those tracks we 
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GERMAN SHEPHERD DOG 


Association for assistance given 
the Commission in breaking up 
an illegal alligator trafficking op- 
eration. 

At the time of the May ar- 
rests of three Moore Haven de- 
fendants, wildlife officers confis- 


have observed and measured in Flor- 
ida, are: the size and shape of the track 
as a whole, the absence of claw marks, 
and the size and shape of the heel pad. 
The claws of panthers are encased ina 
sheath and do not show in a normal 
track. In adult panthers the heel pad 
may be from 50 to 70 mm (2 to 2.8 
inches) on a forefoot and from 48 to 
60 mm (1.92 to 2.4 inches) on a hind 
foot and show 3 lobes and 2 distinct 
indentations in the posterior margin. 

“Tracks made by large dogs are 
commonly mistaken for panther tracks 
in spite of the fact that they are not 
as broad as panther tracks, the heel 
pad is narrower and they lack the 2 
indentations that occur in the hind 
margin of the panther’s heel pad. The 
track of a dog is fairly symmetrical 
with digits 2 and 3 being parallel and 
digits 1 and 4 being parallel. The 
width of the widest digital pad mark is 
usually more than 44% of the width of 
the heel. Dog tracks usually show 
blunt claw marks.” Oo 


Bruce Slaughenhaupt 


cated some 350 alligator hides 
and more than 100 pounds of al- 
ligator meat. 

Dave Charland, chairman of 
the association, said the reward 
was the highest yet paid to a per- 
son who assisted the Commis: , 


— 
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sion in thwarting wildlife and 
freshwater fish laws. 

Since the program began, 
more than $21,000 in rewards 
have been paid to citizens who 
reported wildlife and freshwater 
fish laws violations or suspicious 
activities to the Commission for 
investigation. 

Citizens who assist the Com- 
mission remain anonymous and 
are not required to testify in any 
court proceedings. 

Monies for rewards are derived 
through tax-deductible contribu- 
tions except for endangered 
species reward payments for 
which funds are derived from a 
legislative trust fund. a) 


FIELD 
NOTES 


A new state record long-nosed 
gar was landed from Lake Pana- 
soffkee, Sumter County, by Evan 
D. Merritt on July 31, 1981. The 
fish weighed 32.3 Ibs. and meas- 
ured 56 5/8 inches from tip to 
tip. A golden shiner fished on 
bait casting gear was the down- 
fall of the big one. 

KKK KK 

Division of Wildlife personnel 
are busying banding and trapping 
wood ducks and Florida ducks 
through August and September 
to help evaluate the special ex- 
perimental duck season set for 
Sept. 26-30. 

The purpose of the banding 
operation is to have an adequate 
sample of birds banded prior to 
the special season. Evaluation of 
the season will be based in part 
upon hunter and harvest surveys 
as well as band returns and popu- 
lation surveys. 


CK KKK 
Lewis K. Jeter, wildlife biolo- 
gist supervisor with the North- 
east Region, recently received 
$492.57 from the State Awards 


Committee for a suggestion to 


improve work efficiency. 

Jeter suggested the use of 
Rose Bengal stain to facilitate 
counting deer abomasal parasites. 
In tests, the bright red stain of- 
fered good visual contrast to 
debris, thereby speeding up the 
organism counting process. It 
had required two hours to ana- 
lyze one deer abomasum sample. 
Using the stain, an abomasum 
sample can be analyzed in 30 
minutes. 

KK KK 

Victor, a seven-foot-tall Cana- 
dian black bear, who is report- 
edly undefeated in the ring, 
wrestled members of the public 
in March in Santa Rosa County. 

The Commission was asked by 
a resident to investigate the 
unusual event, part of an anniver- 
sary celebration at a local mall. 

“We've had some good wres- 
tling bear shows over the years 
and we’ve had some bad ones,” 
said Capt. Kyle Hill of the Com- 
mission’s Division of Law En- 
forcement. 

“As far as we know,” Hill told 
a newspaper at the time, “the 
exhibition is rigidly supervised 
and the handlers are extremely 
cautious.” 

Bob Burns, president of the 
Okaloosa County Humane Soci- 
ety, said he was contacted about 
the bear by the Florida Federa- 
tion of Humane Societies. ‘We 
went out there and the bear 
looked real happy with what he 
was doing,’’ Burns was quoted 
as saying. a) 
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Floridana 


uch of Florida’s economy is based on the 

tourism industry. Each year, the Sunshine 
State becomes a mecca for travelers who take ad- 
vantage of its sunny skies, balmy climate and beckon- 
ing tourist attractions. 

While such places as Disney World, Sea World and 
the Miami Seaquarium are top on the list of ‘‘must- 
sees,”’ for at least one set of travelers, there is a new 
attraction—Florida’s natural beauty. 

According to a report from the Florida Depart- 
ment of Commerce, international visitors are flocking 
to Florida in greater numbers than ever. And, along 
with the standard manmade attractions, they want to 
see some of the natural wonders of the state. 

Miami is the biggest port of entry for the more 
than one and a half million international visitors and 
one of the first stops for many of them is the Ever- 
glades. This wide open expanse of wetlands with its 
alligators, wading birds and other wildlings has a 
special fascination to foreign travelers. 

During the 1979-80 fiscal year, the West Germans, 
English, French, Swiss, and the Columbians and 
Venezuelans to a lesser degree, all visited the Ever- 
glades National Park in greater numbers than ever. 
For our European visitors, the Everglades reminded 
them somewhat of home—to the English, it resembled 
the peat bogs and to the Germans, some of the 
national forests. 

Whatever the attractions, this growing trend to 
seek out Florida’s natural wonders has not gone un- 

ay u 4k noticed by tourism officials. Look for increased in- 
Slogging through the ’alades, a park ranger guides a group of visitors terest in promoting this “other Florida” in future 
tourism campaigns, letting more people know about 


® the Florida that exists beyond the manmade 
Natural Attractions attractions.—TJrisha Spillan. 
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